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rHE CASE FOR THE LOW eS, 
al 
on, L. STENQUIS1 
versity »f Research and S Deparime Education, N Vor 
lee, Cal ILLUSTRIOUS SCHOOL FAILURES 
College, which illustrious (not to include ‘“‘merely successful” 
in school diagnosed as failures 


women were, while 
y. Pell teachers have often been cited. Many of the men and 


ho later became world authorities in their fields, were 


best but mediocre. Linnaeus’ gymnasium teat her told 
irector ff er that he was unfit for any prof ssion. Yet this boy 
to revolutionize the saence Ol botany.! Charles 
— Dar vs in his autobiography that he ‘was considered by all 
LP ters and by his fathe ras a very ordinary boy, rather 
e common standard of intellect. Napoleon Bonaparte 
, Univer. | examination at his military school stood forty-second in 
We may well ask with Swift, ‘who were the 41 above 
Robert Fulton was called a dullard because his mind 
Set led with things outside of school Priestly, the great 
.d “an exceedingly imperfect edu ation.”” Pasteur “was 
not at all remarkable at school. Books and study had little attrac- 
Buck- tion for him.”’ M. Pierre Curie, late professor of physics at the 
Mahe’ University of Paris with his wife co-discoverer 0! radium, “‘was 
lation 
i ond so stupid in school that his parents removed him and placed 
im under a private tutor. Such a list as this could, 1 space 
of the nermitted, be continued to great length Many men who today 
of our re national or world figures, but who had a poor s hool record, 
ournal could be cited. 
eid Granting that these cases constitute but a minority and 
for its | stanting also a certain tendency to exaggeration by biographers 
ready | who love contrasts—these cases are still too numerous and im- 
anged portant to be ignored. The fundamental fact remains that the 
ion to 
» pub- | Citations are from Swift: Mind in the making, chapter 1. 
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abilities of many pupils are widely misjudged in 


are either unperceived or misunderstood 
ment, poorly suited courses, stereotyy 
k of sufficiently broad means for esti 
is here made that all so-called low I. Q 


that mary are. 


THe LARGE PERCENT OF Low INTELLIGE> 


That a great majority of pupils who enter the 
drop out even before the end of the first year of 
well known. Strayer’s study of 318 cities quoted 

ws that of those who enter the first grade, on the 

percent enter the first year of high school, 25 percent t 
year ol high school, 17 percent the third year, and 14] 
fourth year. Studies by Ayres and Thorndike al 
same general tendency. Terman says “It is not un 

ird to drop out without finishing the first y 
school.”’” Retardation and elimination figures fron 
annually offer additional testimony of the same genet 
elementary as well as in high schools. Terman 
“not all of this elimination is traceable to inferior ment 
but that a large part is due to this cause there is no | 
for doubt.”’ With this general statement all will, of c 
The question, however, of just how much is due to act 
in its broadest sense, we do not knov 
presents much evidence to show that with the use of 
telligence tests pupils who have low intelligence and 
drop out can be largely discovered beforehand. 

But a situation in which over 80 percent of the pupi 
tion is eliminated before reaching the goal is not great 
by the statement that most of the pupils who thus ar 
haven’t the general intelligence to proceed further. 
rather an indictment both of the curricula, and of the test 
select too much on identical bases)? Terman suggests t 
“Are high school standards too high?’’ We might also 
they too narrow? Or, in general, too far removed 
kinds of mental capacities of pupils? If such great 
of the school population haven’t the kind of ability we call 
intelligence, why call it general? 


a 
¥ 
abilities he 
arrested 
or gene! 
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Wurat Is GENERAL INTELLIGENCE? 
is that the term general intelligence is sorely in 
ition, for by the average person, and even by a 
of specialists in educational measurement, it 1s 
ce value to mean just what it says. But is it not 
terms that permits us to use the name “general’’ 
designate mental traits which are painstakingly 
e literary-academic tasks of our present intelligence 
we not misleading when we say that he, and (in 
he has general intelligence, who, with paper and 
effectively do such things as, solve simple problems in 
te the opposite for each of a list of words, insert a 
eleted words in sentences, arrange words in certain 
nships, decide whether a given number or word is 
another, write the s« venth letter of the alphabet, 
ble of words to form meaningful sentences, make a 
shall be in the circle but not in the triangle or square,”’ 
lay comes before Sunday, write whether a sentinel 
trustworthy, indicate whether alliteration is a form of 
show whether cessation of belligerency is ever 
eclare “what one should do if it is raining when we 
ol,” repeat “‘we are having a fine time. We found 
se in the trap,”’ repeat ““3-1-7-5-9,” give the greatest 
ber of words in one minute which rhyme with “day,” 
bination of such tasks that may occupy the 30 to 45 
iven to an average present day intelligence test! 
sort of mentality has the individual who makes a 
in such tasks but who when he drops out of school has 
y to organize a gang that is all but undissolvable? Or 
's out of school and builds up a world-wide business 
itical ground where “brighter”? men have failed? Or 
wrest from a Robinson Crusoe situation a triumphant 
Or even he who can start a balking automobile abandoned 
perior” persons—men of higher I. Q.’s? Or what shall we 
the lamented low intelligence of the New York boy who 
from an institution for mental defectives and who before 
ities recaptured him had obtained and was holding a job 
im $37 per week as a foreman in a blacksmith shop? 
say that there are but few such cases is untrue. Even 
the illustrious cases do constitute but a minority, who 
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hat these intelligence tests 
ualities of pupils whi 


it 1 


s treely granted, are ol 


iry school curricula. but whi 
| general intelligence 
it hy iware, the averac 


if so, he ov erlooks it 
OTHER KINDS OF INTELLIGENC! 


f{ fact, it seems clear that intelli 
ls Thus, for example, the cai 
juality differing sharply from that of t 
vhile the kind of intelligence required t 
I tion work of a Woolworth Building is not ve 
needed to write a forceful letter, and this in turn is n: 
that employed in painting a great picture, or inventi 
hine such as the modern linotype. 
Tests of intelligence, reliability, significa: 
iry 15, 1919; Henmon, V. A. C. “Measurement 
February 5, 1921 


: hall estimate how many more of that large pet 
it « he e it Is unsuited to their n 
rked u ness, if their real abiliti 
! y ti I suc] persons as those cite | ‘ 
the | st entioned are not poss 
is to quarrel with words Phough they 
I. Q.’s” by present-day intelligence t 
( rtal ound if we take such results at 
| ( ch | 
i [t is a question of what our tests measure. a qui 
| We ] n to include under the term general intelli 
If y mine the ty] ol criteria by whi 
| test ustilied, we find that they consist in t 
/ essenUally of teachers’ estimates of pupils’ abilit 
re | j toner ar iden it tests. But our majo 
| preci that for many children the teachers’ estimat 
; cademic record is merely an estimate of suc 
tasks ind that here it is that fallacies of } { 
| creep in 
| It is submitted t al 
Or Icce or 
Stitute Line whol hi 
investi OTS” are 
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1920 several hundred bor 


school (P. S. 64, Manhattan 
intelligence rating by means ot t 
ving well-known 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
Intelligence Test A and B 
erty Intelligence Test, Delta 2 


Intelligence Test 
; Mental Measure 
ike’s Visual Vocabulary 


‘Better Gradir 


Research and Sta 
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he true that a certain mini y Oo ci i 
ntal abilitv. and some generai ac ic Intormation 
ictivities, We Know trom at | t few correla 
yne of which appears lat it the relationship Is 
t ugh itis, to be sur 
rustworthy criteria Ol in ership 
rious political and mechanical arts al sclenc 
| 
ible to devise intelligence tests t! muuld bi 
eneral’ than those we ow havi This, how 
difficult matter than to devise tests OF ai ml 
to measutTe l ( } 
ct OL OU SC po ] iti re ( 
But this is not equivalen i] t it 
ch ot the s e met 
nave wouid a ) and ] i } 
i 
ed Current lterature Is airea 
s of the limitations wi oul ed 
ce tests measure 
INTELLIGEN( MECHANICAL 
TESTS 
> OL Mecnank il abluitv herein SCT V 
Cant In pomt, snowln i 
1 aiSO Cl phasi ing the need for clearer ce ae) 
we mean when we sav a chiid has ] 1 é em 
wert l Chl i VeTy 
( ic combined resuits 
I 
rs 
i 
t, J. L., Sng Through Use of Stancar Ment Tests, 
eference, MEE tistics, Board of | tion, New York City 
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The results of these six tests were pooled cv] 
weight to each, and the final rating was called | 
intelligence score hese boys were next given a 
chanical tests, consisting of the following: 

B. Tue STENQUIST MECHANICAL TESTS 

Assembling Series I: Ten unassembled cor 
chanical articles in a 5 x 214 x 24 inch box 
ten compartments. to be assembled: thes 
cupboard catch, an ordinary clothes pi 
r clamp, six links of ordinary safety 


pape 
a shut-off clamp (used on 1 
an ordinary wire rubber stopper (such as 
bottles), a push button, a simple three-pi 


tL mouse trap 


Assembling Series II: Ten more articles li 
( msistin rofa four piece elbow catch 
every cupboard door), a rope coupling. a to 
i 
expansion nut, a window sash faster 
co oni ON WInNdOwWS), a SII 


an expansion four-piece rubber stopper for 
four-piece paper clamp or clip, a doubl 
as is found on every screen), and a simpl 
Picture Test I: Consisting of 78 picture-m: 
lems in which the pupil is required to det 
one ot live pictures belongs with, or is a part 
picture. The pictures treat general me 
jects such as mechanisms, tools, toys, n 
their parts 
Picture Test II: This is similar to Picture T: 
involves some language. Sixty questions ar 
referring to numbered parts of machine. T] 
a certain type of mechanical reasoning, requi! 
ability to think in terms of mechanical p. 
Seventeen questions are devoted to matching 
parts of mechanical toys.‘ 
These mechanical tests inter-correlate on the averag 
0.6 and 0.7 One test of actual manipulation of obj 
as Series I, correlates about as high with either of th 


* Stenquist, J. L., Measurements of Mechanical Ability. 
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oes with a second series of models to assemble. On 
y one of the four tests affords an important indi ation 
bility that may for convenience be calle d “general 
ptitude’’—general in the sense that it does not per- 
special trade, and mechanical, as is more or less 


m its nature. 
COMPARISON OF RESULTS 
y compare the results in the two types of examination 
erve the following points: 
he correlation between the Asst mblit Test, ries 
composite intelligence score, r + (0.04, for 
and eighth-grade boys. Between Assembling 
II. and the composite intelligence score r 0.34 
) seventh- and eighth-grade boys. Between Picture 
the same intelligence rating r = 0.34 + 0.03 for 
and eighth grade boys 
ww combine all of the four mechanical tests into one 
Score,’ and correlate it with the same intelligence 


lr drops to 0.21 + 0.04 for 275 seventh- and eighth 


‘tant inference to draw from these results is not 
to the exact coefficients obtained, but with regard 


eral fact of low correlation between the two kinds of 


re represented. Results obtained in the arm) for over 


en bear out the same general fact. 

1. in which each dot represents an individual, shows 
ly the same fact. 
individual’s position in general intelligence is thus shown 
rgely independent of his position in General Mechanical 
and Aptitude. 
Tue TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE MEASUREMENTS 


cards the reliability of our measure of general intelligence, 
ised as it is of six excellent tests, any one of which would 
ponding r-value for Picture Test I was computed for a presum ibly 
f talent— iely for a group including 

eventh and eighth grades. The resulting 

e comparable with the figures given in the 

is the S.D. equivalent for distribution of twelve year-old boys, with 
lered at-5 S.D. See Wm. A. McCall How to measure education, “A uniform 


scale construction,” Teachers College Record, January, 1921. 
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li we 


two es oln 

volving skill and the 
tion and reasoning. 

s of each pupil 


acceptable, and mu 


F THE MEASUREMI 


leals with the 
correlations with criteri; 
na the intelligence 

with \s to what tne mec] 

ay frst cite the correlations whic} 
paring mech nical test scores with pu] ils 

in general science CoUuTSses 


ve Assembling Tests and shop 


wing correlations were found for the Pj 


esumates ol teachers of general science an 


Correlations of the same order of magnitude \ 


tween 


hanical tests 

correlations are all subject to chance ert 
luce them. The true correlations are therefore hig] 
Shop teachers’ ranks are, of course. no better thar 


achers’ ranks which have been criticized in the previous s 
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rene! \ ecepted as a measure of general] Int 
constitute 17 1 ichabl estimate of that tym 
: w call general intelligence. In mec] 
e repeated tests « 
th, ing tests icture 
| volving mi nical int ¥ 
tact four distinct measu Phe r 
our measures 1s, therefore, SE ch be: 
vene Opt in 
He VALIDITY 
The valid 
: that it mea 
P The 
measure we 
tound in I 
hop course 
mstances are Cited tor 
27 event l eighth grade, between test and shop 1 ’ 
1S ght] cle ‘ 
4 } éé ‘ 
£4 eig grade 
14 ixth and seventh grade ‘ 
i 
Che 
and shop work 
27 seve ¢ ght! grad bovs, bet ween test al shop 
18 sixth grade : 
27 seventh and eighth grade 
in 
ri 


indicated 


f the 


roup A would be encouraged 


ed into 
Lhe total number « 
Of the pr 


in general 


averade 
Be 
Mun 


mechanical tests 


the 


hese, A contains 


Group 


four quadrants ea 


ipils in Groups B 
intelligence) two 
ber, are in Group B 
The pupils 


ined, or 46 percent, are above average 


These are a 
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erv reason to believe them equa ( nd t 
iid of the judgments of science 1 s. Were 
tel cri eria ay lable these « 17 ( \\ uld be 
SC | ol the i ( the rant 
m or science tl ichers (int or 
‘ 
i tests may, t} ore by | t} 
t to rked de ce e qu iti l ] 
ered by shop and science tea s; in j in 
ilities 
l ( SCS ip il at ( 
not be r type of 
rai importance 
\ of decidy what these me te 
direct one ot mere hook] na 
pe Ot tas it is that Hee 1set up | e may 
t t! ré esent an ( t (1 I] Picture 
on s. They deal with ce l real 
st. ce iptions of things. e A ling 
is given to work with han nd mind, rathe 
ith a pencil only, or to ) e mental ab 
ANALYSIS OF TOTAL DISTRIBUTIO 
presents by dots each of 275 sevel t] ul 
istributed according to their scor the intelligence 
the mechanical tests For conven! ce th re 


Wentuhes 


cl 


f pupils who fall in each quad 


ire above aver 


more 


total nun 
But for the fact that our tests sho e marked 
h pupils in mechanical ways, it i ikely that 


fields, since they have marked 


to toward Cal 


| 
nt 
sO) all of 
e helo; fths, or 
‘the 
yin = groups A 
mechanical 
(i onc-hali (or 
en 
| 2bsiract intelligence 


Conversely, without mechanical tests, those in Grou] 
not be known to be deficient in mechanical ability 
are above average in intelligence their general superiori! 
be, and no doubt often is, falsely inferred. Consideri1 
ical ability alone we may say that Groups A and B wi 
succeed in this direction, while Groups C and D wor 


~ 


likely to do SO. 
Again, if we were to rely merely on the intellige: 
all pupils in Group B (one-fifth of the entire numbe! 
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would fail to be recognized as having a highly 
bility, and as having it to a marked degree. Con- 
ip C which consisted of pupils who are low in both 
not without value to have this double negative of 
At least advice can be given less blindly than with- 
‘information. Again, there may be quite different 
‘lities in which some of these may excel. Having 
ted we can proceed more intelligently than other 
the least. Less progress should be looked for, for 
the mechanical tests have given us im] 
ies which would not be revealed by 
:ts alone. Though the correlation is positive it is 
o permit wide ditierences in deviation. These are 


1 


abilities untouched by so-called genera intelligence 


be thought, however, that the 


combining the assembling and 


han would be the abilities revealed by eit! 


l 


alone. In order to examine this question t 
th- and eighth-grade boys in the assembling t 
plotted in relation to their scores in the int 
correlation with “‘general intelligence’ 

y the same as in Figure 1, and the percents in each 
were either identical or different by but one point 
ls, however, of 296 boys of the same grades in Picture 
wed a somewhat closer correlation (0.34) with scores 

ence. Yet the percent of pupils in each quadrant was 
nificant. In A there were 28 percent of the pupils, in 

rcent, in C 36 percent, and in D 14 percent. The reader's 
| is especially directed to the fact that Group B contained 
nt of all the pupils—in other words to the fact that more 

Gfth of them were low in intelligence but high in the 

easured by the picture test. 

LATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THESE Two KINDS OF ABILITY 

he relative importance of each of these two types of 
readers must form their own conclusions. But it should 


in mind that we are living in a world that is dominated 
hand by every known form of mechanical device and 
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| moment ot present-day life is inf 
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if In enerTal inte rel 
l oll Hgence of} 
Lidl ay ore apy] l 
other 1 ‘ 
to ( is to the reasons for thi 
e, weight e of the parts—in short 
to { ] some di ec Lie 
‘ | \ er ¢ ichin 
( ( | LO ] t rt if 
‘ | ine oO Li 
i tn per ( 
I ere f nda crror manimpul 
i 
thing wor But ther 
oc Ils ich that only a verv low score is po 
individual who depends merely upon thouchtless 
the ir \ erous amount of the best ki; 
is required to make a high score. It jy 
cepuion oning, and judgment applied to « 
tal 
re is thes mental proc SCS 
Inevery-day hie, the ( 
thes node Ss perfectly could well be « illed gene 
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here is a strong and univ 

Ss have here be 

ce, that must be shunne 

“ating in intellivence is 


come about partly through the loose use « 
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] 


ersal notion that a k 


en called intelligence test 


d at all costs. To 


regarded as a c; 


eneral inte ligence, and part'y through a distort 
O role of intelligence in human conduct. Absur 
et there is a brief, and a reasonable one, which can 


the I. Q. which is actually low 


as well as for the sup] 


ae 
it 
i 
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in we find enormous individual ditlerences 
we tind 


he work of the w 


be it rig] 


in this direction 
ot 


he hundreds of thousands 

that some] 

that happiness, contents 

jobs are far more apt to come with 
n we consi 


Inde ed even wl Cy 


i 


ic ¢ racters, 1t Is not 


Phy Sit al 


ind, with the 


to point out some ¢ 
present-day conc mtion 
illustriou 


many cases Ol 


ures. and calls attention 


nt appear to lac] 


curricula, and sugges 


nental ability of th pop 
es present-day intelligence tests ¢ 
being based largely on s« 
‘veneral intelligence’’ 


hool success; su; 
ich the term is often put; and 
; that there are in fact many other kinds of intelligence 

[ it name. As an 


now being measured by tests of tha 
ility are offered. 


n the results of a study of mechanical 
it is shown that at least 20 percent of ils from a 
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Oo (tortu 
t variation in the character of the work to be done 
§ fact. the outstanding industrial tendency of the 
ras be 1 to reduce the number of s! illed jol s and 
imber of unskilled ones The constant tendenc\ 
lern machine age 1 it or 
menial 
1 in ever 
I. than 
ti the world’s 
| most lovab a always th: ir high 
tract intelligenc that makes the stron appeal 
in the academi atmosphers f our schoolroo com 
intellectual side of human nature out of proportion 
ignificance in life Surely far worse calamities can 
rman animal than that of being pronounced ol low 
crippled bod ) Insane or 
ble mind multitude of tragic afilictions 
y imply—these and many other lamentable co 
ich may befall should be kept in the background of our 
we feel inclined to bemoan the lot of the stupid 
SUMMARY 
count attempt the fallacies 
evalent in the intelligence 
rr lls the n who wer 
| to the large percent 
who at prese IEEE sufficient mentality to 
n current Mts the query “Is it U 
i n thatis at fault?” 
ow and academi 
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Nm 


f typical school, who are below average in general a] 

‘ telligence, are above average in the kind of ability 
four mechanical tests, the detailed nature of whi h is 
It is submitted that such ability may be of quite as ge 
portance as that required to score high in the abst; 
intelligence tests, in view of the fact that present envi 
is so largely permeated with the fruits of mechanical 
applied science. Finally, it is maintained that there i 
but wrong tendency to attach a stigma to pupils scori 
so-called intelligence tests Even for pupils whose tr 


intelligence is found after adequate testing to be low 
ample opportunity for useful and happy lives—lives 


with tasks for which they are, in fact, better adapt 


individuals of high intelligence. 


RING THE EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS BY 
STANDARDIZED TESTS! 
SAMUEL S. BROOKS 
District Superintendent, Winchester, N. H. 


irticle told how we used standardized tests and scales 
the progress of pupils and to tell when they were 
romotion. This one is planned to show how, at the 
we were measuring the ability of the teachers to get 


knowledge of subject matter, one may recognize five 
in a teacher’s efficiency: (1) managing ability; 
aptitude for the work; (3) method and technic of 
interest and industry in her work; (5) and that 
personality, somewhat indefinable but generally 
include character, temperament, personal appear- 
ners, tact, etc. She must demonstrate ability to organ- 
nage a school in an orderly manner before any of her 
ities can do their work. With all the other factors 
teacher’s success can be but mediocre if she lacks greatly 
bility as applied to teaching. She may have all the 
tues but if she lacks enthusiasm and industry she cannot 
her pupils; and without an efficient method her other 
will be ineffective. Finally, her personal qualities, 
| conduct must be worthy of emulation if she expects 
e properly the social and moral life of her pupils. 
no one of these factors can be accurately and objectively 
independently of all the others. But they all function 
vely in getting results—results which are manifested 
velopment of knowledge, skill, and ideals among pupils. 
ese results can be measured by means of standardized 


it not customary to measure the efficiency of the workman, 
nal or otherwise, by the amount and quality of the work he 
\t? The efficiency of the wood chopper is gauged by the 
of cords of wood he can chop in a definite length of time; 
klayer, by the number of bricks he can lay in a day; of 


the sixth article by Superintendent Brooks on the general topic , “Putting 
| Tests to,Practical Use,in Rural Schools.” 
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the farmer by the per acre yield and profit of his c 
er by the percent of cases he wins for his clients 


by the proporti yn of cases he cures: and so on. for 


of human endeavor we could mention Experience 
tay rds of achievement in every kind of work and 1 
of the ( it ed D\ the ratio of his product te 


lf he does only three-fourths as much as th: 
nt efficient. 


Chen why should not the efficiency of tea cl 


by the ount of work they turn out loo long 
been taken for granted or, at best left to the jud 
Vi ors making guesses base ! on classroom observati 
pe Lu! Ol tear he rs’ rood looks. engvas ing pers 
ot ¢ id enthu lasm, evidence of preparati 
supervisor's pet methods, etc. Although such ol 
not without value in he lping secure a fair estimate 


ility it does not alone furnish a safe and sane ba 
ny teacher so judged to be inefficient has a right 

ot untairness of treatment. Judgments based on met 
observation are not fair either to the teac hers or to t 
[he reasons why this is so were summarized in m)\ 
but they will bear repeating here 

1) Such observations do not furnish a sound 
ment; (2) the superintendent's opinions are quite apt t 
y personal prejudices tow: ird an individual te: 

classes often show at their w in 
Visitor +) even the teacher may fail to do hersel : 
the critical eye of the superintendent; and (5) classro 
tion takes no account of the actual results the t 
getting. Furthermore such observation is not onl, 


Inaccurate it is inaccurate because of all the reasons 
ind because (a) some teachers do excellent work 
superintendent is present and shirk all the rest of t! 


)), if such teachers do their own testing, even the r 
de falsely to appear satisfactory. 
If the education of a child consists in his acqul 
knowledge, skills, habits, and ideals that will make hir 
and desirable member of the society in which he li 

teaching is the proper leading and direc ting of the child in utilizing 
his natural abilities to a quire these things with the leas‘ 
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‘ure of time and energy, then why is it not eminently 
ncerned to gauge the teacher’s efficiency by measuring 
intervals the progress her pupils are making in the ac- 
the prescribed knowledge, skills, habits, and ideals, 
have well-defined standards of achievement for each 

as the standardized tests furnish? 
y, I put the question squarely up to the tea hers of my 
one of the teachers’ meetings held early in the year 
asked to decide whether they would prefer to have the 
ndent estimate their teaching efficiency on the basis 
.ssroom observation he could make in schools so widely 
or according to the progress made by their pupils as 

| by standardized tests 


I had expected, the question evoked a lively discussion and 


founded objections were raised. Most of the tea hers 
y to admit the inaccuracy and unfairness of ordinary 
of rating teachers, but insisted that there was a large 
ity of the same weaknesses in the plan I proposed. Their 
‘ections were: (1) that knowing they would be judged 
results of the tests some teachers would be tempted to 
giving the tests, thereby perhaps gaining a higher rating 
tter and more conscientious teachers who gave the tests 
2) that since there are in most schools a sprinkling 
lly deficient or even feebleminded children who under 
st efficient teacher cannot be expected to make normal 
the records of such pupils when averaged with those 
al children would seriously and unjustly lower the rating 
e teachers; and (3) that of two teachers of equal ability 
ight have a school whose pupils averaged so much higher in 
igence than those of the other that she would undeservedly 
a much higher rating. The majority thought that, if 
se principal objections could be satisfactorily disposed of, the 
would be worth trying. The few teachers who displayed 
marked lack of interest in the subject had already on other 
nds shown themselves to be of the time-serving variety. 
erefore ignored their attitude. But I wanted the intelligent 
tiescence of the better teachers in some sort of a reliable 
rating scheme. 
lhe first two objections I had foreseen and prepared for. As 
the first, I explained that most of the tests were furnished in 
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two or three different forms so that the same forms would 
have to be given twice in the same year. This would ob 
possibility of any teacher drilling pupils on the exact 
a test, drill along the general lines of work suggeste 
tests being not only legitimate but desirable. Furthen 
pointed out that my plan of checking the work of the tea 
giving the tests would insure the immediate discovery oj 
serious attempt at cheating on the part of dishonestly in 
teachers—such as allowing more than the allotted time for 
test or giving illegitimate aid to the pupils during the tests 
plan was for me to repeat in each school one or two of th: 
after the teachers had given them all. Then if there was 
great discrepancy between the results of the tests I had giver 
those a teacher had given, such discrepancy would indicate eith 
dishonesty or gross carelessness in giving the tests. 

The second objection offered a good opportunity for a dis 
sion of intelligence tests and their uses. I passed around 
samples of the Otis Group Intelligence Test and explained hoy 


by the use of such tests, we could locate the pupils wh 
mentally incapable of making normal progress. The pr 
records of these pupils could be thrown out in calculating 
teachers’ ratings, and we might use only the records of pupi 
who graded 80 percent of normal or better by the intelliger 


tests 

The third objection was one which had not before occurred | 
me. I suggested that we leave the matter until our next 1 
by which time I hoped to have a satisfactory solution. ‘Th 
I finally worked out and which was accepted as satisfactory by 
the teachers follows: From the results of the June tests the aver 
age scores by grades for each test were to be calculated for « 
school. Each of these average grade scores was to be divi 
by the corresponding standard score thus giving the percent whi 
each grade score was of normal. 

Table I illustrates the method by which these percents wer 
obtained. The figures opposite the pupils’ numbers are the rat 
and comprehension scores in reading for a fifth grade in the Ju 
tests. 

All percents similarly derived for each school to be averag 
to give the teacher’s percentage mark. Then, to offset the dill 
ences in intelligence between schools, if the average of the 1. Q. 


| 


ne 


| teachers were obtained at the end of the year. The first 
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-hool was less than 100, the difference between it and 100 
ie added to the teacher’s mark and if the average of the 
vas more than 100, the difference was to be subtracted 

‘he teacher’s mark. This procedure served in the one case 
ount the part of a school’s progress that was due to superior 
‘ntelligence and in the other case to give the teacher an 
nce to offset her school’s mental disabilities. This plan 

of the third objection mentioned above. Its accuracy 


:rse depends in large part on the degree of correlation between 


res in intelligence tests and the scores in achievement 
Phat the correlation is high will be shown later in another 

This scheme does away with the necessity of discarding 
res of subnormal children in calculating the ratings of 
rs. although such discarding would save considerable work 


ut materially affecting results. 


w are given concrete illustrations of how the ratings of 


are both very competent and successful teachers. In A’s 


he average of the I.Q.’s of all the pupils was 88. This 


| had thirty-two pupils, four of whom graded as feeble- 
Twenty of them had I.Q.’s of less than 90. Only five 


ABLE I. JUNE SCORES OF A FIFTH GRADE IN READING 


Pupil Number Rate Comprehen 
sion 


26 
20 
14 
19 


Average... 


Standard. ... 


Percent average score 
is of standard 


his 
ither 
two ar 
108 
VeT 2 QR 
3 73 
4 85 
: 5 101 25 
] 6 95 21 
7 SO 
ere g 105 20 
89.4 19.1 
93 20 
96.1 95.5 
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had I.Q.’s over 100 and the highest was 122. 
sisting of thirty pupils, the average of the 1.Q.’s w: 
level in this school was unusually high ju 
There were no feebk mil 


int lligence 


other it was unusually low. 


and only one pupil graded as very dull. 
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In B’s s 


Eighty-thr 
of the pupils were normal or above. Three had I Q.’s 


All intelligence tests were given, corrected. and sco 


superintendent. 


Table II gives the grade percents (computed 


lable I) on each test in A’s school 


also the general 


the whole school. The 78, for instance, at the top of tl 


grade column in Table II means that the second-gra 


score in rate of silent reading was 78 percent of the si 


standard score. 


In comprehension of silent reading th 


score was only 69 percent of the standard score, and s 


subject and for each grade. There are 98 of these percent 


TABLE Il. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH 
SUBJECTS = 
II Ill 
SILENT READIN¢ 
Rat 78 
( rrehe on 69 77 
\ ITI R5 87 
SUBTRACTION 93 91 
MULTIPLICATION 93 9? 
DIVISION 74 79 
Mixep FUNDAMENTALS 72 76 
\RITHMETICAL REASONING 70 
SPELLING 82 80 
WRITING 
Speed 9 
Quality 67 68 
ENGLISH ORGANIZATION 9? 
VISUAL VOCABULARY 83 
Gi RAPHY 
Hi 
ir \verage 80.9 | 82.9 


General Average = 86.3 


rEST. 


GRADES 


SO 


ACH 


V VI 
90 93 
80 79 
9? 
92 93 “ 
93 
0? 
SO 
78 
77 83 | 
104 111 107 I 
65 62 62 
92 RS )4 
81 77 
80 85 x9 
72 | 82 | 84 
84 2 m6) 
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ceneral average for the school was obtained by adding 
and dividing the sum by 98. The general average in 
was 86.3 percent, which means that the average 
of the school, as measured by the standardized tests, 
3 percent of normal. Table III gives the same data for 
In this case the general average was 108.4 percent of 


GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER B 


111 114 

104 104 

114 114 

114 113 

118/114 

104/109 

NDAMENTALS 8 99 1102 

L REASONING 95 99 
102 


123 
116 
103 
104 
96 


103.1 (105.1 |106.1 |106.7 


ral Average = 108.4 


n according to the rating plan described above: A’s rating 
ral average for A’s school + (100—Av. I1.Q.)=86.3+ 
=98.3. And B’s rating=General Average for B’s 

Av. 1.Q.—100) = 108 .4—(111-100) =97.4. 
These are the ratings of two teachers of undoubted ability 
with schools widely varying in average intelligence and rate 
rogress. Yet the rating shows the teachers to be of about equal 
ity. The difference in progress in the two schools is due to 
lifference in the average mentality of the pupils. It would be 


GRADES 
BJLCTS — 
| | v VI | | VIII 
117 123 122 
102 109 108 
116 118 120 
114 119 119 
119 119 121 
114 117 119 
104 113 115 
f 104 110 109 
; 105 109 108 
118 124 126 123 129 131 
ORGANIZATION 114 114 116 116 113 
VOCABULARY 106 108 108 105 111 
102 j111 j111 (114 
95 106 107 109 
Averages... (109.5 112.6 113.7 
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eminently unfair to expect equal progress with the two sc! 
or to rate A as a poorer teacher than B because progress j 
school was less than progress in B’s school. 

Now let us consider the cases of two teachers of widely 
ability but with schools approximately equal in size 
average intelligence of pupils. Teacher C is a norm: 
graduate, with several years’ experience but with ap) 
little aptitude for or interest in the work, who tries to t 
she was taught regardless of her professional training. TT, 
D is an enthusiastic girl of twenty years who has had on 
term at normal school and one year’s experience. Apparent 
got more out of her summer session than many do out oi 
whole course. Moreover, she has the ability to adapt her k: 
edge to classroom use. 

lables IV and V give the same data as Tables IT and II] 
for the schools of C and D respectively. 


rABLE IV. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHE! 


GRADES 


SUBJECTS 


READING 


Rate..... so | 84 | 88 |92 | 95 
Comprehension 75 81 80 R85 00 
ADDITION S4 | 85 | 90 91 94 
SUBTRACTION... 92 90 | 89 | 96 95 
MULTIPLICATION 90 | 89 | 94 90 06 
DIVISION 78 80 82 88 
FUNDAMENTALS 73 74 «75 | 78 
ARITHMETICAL REASONING. 70 74 +#| 79 82 
SPELLING 78 75 | 80 81 89 
WRITING 
Speed 87 |92 |93 | 98 /101 
Quality...., 67 | 70 | 65 | 65 58 
ENGLISH ORGANIZATION. . .| 90 90 | 95 95 
VISUAL VOCABULARY 85 | 82 79 76 
GEOGRAPHY 83 87 90 
HisToryY | 76 | 82 80 
Grade averages. .... 80.4 | 82.3 | 82.6 | 85.3 | 87.5 


General average = 83.9 


| wil vel vi 
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LE V. GRADE PERCENTS ON EACH TEST. TEACHER D 


SUBJECTS — 


ING 
| 95 98 103 107 110 
( rehension 86 94 97 97 95 
N 100 102 107 107 109 
ACTION 107 105 107 106 107 
rIPLICATION. .. 107 106 111 107 112 
DIVISION | 89 O4 97 102 107 
Mrxep FUNDAMENTALS | 87 91 92 95 97 
THMETICAL REASONING).. 85 88 92 97 
Spy INC 97 95 95 9? QS 

WRITING | 

Speed 111 117 116 119 116 
ENGLISH ORGANIZATION. . 109 107 107 109 
\ AL VOCABULARY 98 99 96 101 
GEOGRAPHY 97 95 | 104] 103 
HISTORY.... | 93 87 99 95 
Grade averages 196.1 (97.8 (98.9) 100.7) 102.2 


> 


General average = 99.3 


rhe average of I. Q.’s for C’s school was 98.8, and that for D’s 

school was 102.2. This is a slight advantage for D’s school but 

t nearly enough to account for the difference in attainment in 
the two schools. Calculated as before, 

C’s rating = 83.9+(100—98.8)=85.1. 

And D’s rating =99.3—(102.2—100) =97.1. 

Here again the relative efficiency of the teachers is reflected 
in respective ratings of their schools when full cognizance is taken 
of the average intelligence in the two schools. 

We use averages rather than medians in computing the ratings 
of teachers because the schools are small with few pupils in a 
grade. In larger schools with twenty or more pupils to a grade 
the median scores could be as well used in figuring grade percents. 
In such case one should not neglect to use median I. Q.’s as well as 
median scores. And it might be well to mention here that when 
the scores of subnormal children are thrown out of the reckoning 


schools 
GRADES 
In I IV | VU VIII 
= 
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their I.Q.’s should be discarded also; othetwise the 
rating would be considerably affected. 

Although, of course, this rating does not include ev 
that should be taken into account in estimating a teacher 
to the school and to the community it nevertheless cove 
the most important factors to be considered and furnish: 
objec tive test by means of which on occasion a teacher 
convinced of her own inefficiency. Certainly if a teach 
seriously in this phase of her work she can not profitably 
on the payroll for the sake of her personal appearance, gx 
influence, managing ability or any other factor or fact. 
go to make up a good teacher. 

In addition to a substantial general raise in salaries thr 
the district for the current year, the school boards were pel 
to grant special increases of one or two dollars per week to cert 
teachers who rated 95 percent or better with ratings « 
as described. None of the teachers who failed to get sucl 
made any complaint of favoritism, nor could they consi 


do so since they had themselves accepted the basis on whi 
ratings were determined. Furthermore the teachers ar 
this year with the understanding that they will receiv: 

at the end of the year of five dollars for every whole unit 
they increase their ratings over those of last year, the bor 
to exceed fifty dollars. Thus, if a teacher’s rating last J 
89.2 and next June it has increased to 94.4 she will have in 
her rating 94.4—89.2=5.2 or five whole units. Henc 
receive a bonus of twenty-five dollars. I know that mo«t 
teachers are working hard for a bonus. 


YCLE-OMNIBUS INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


L. L. THURSTON! 
rm Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


nee tests were until recently used primarily to deter- 
ntal age of children by the comparison of the chron- 
with the mental age. When mental tests are given 
type of analysis is no longer suitable since the 

with age. 


hic 
iil 


ol 


adults does not increase noticeably 
ence tests are used with adults in order to place a 
’s intelligence with reference to the distribution of 
it intelligence. The scores are, therefore, more suit- 
sed in terms of ranks or percentile ranks or of the 
leviation of the distribution of adult intelligence. 
lligence test should be so adapted as to its diffe ulty 
will differentiate into significant and distinguishable 
e population for which it is intended. 
the test is either too difficult or too easy. 
fairly symmetrical distribution of test scores will be 
or any given population with tests of considerable 
in difficulty. The test for which I am here submitting 
ms was arranged in difficulty as nearly as possible to 


This cannot well 
In general, 


freshmen 
the last five years I have been experimenting with 


different varieties of mental tests with college freshmen 
vie Institute of Technology in its various departments. 
jure was the general one of giving the tests as early as 


( 


in the freshman year, filing the scores until s« holarship 
nd instructors’ estimates could be obtained, and then 
ing the predictive value of each test by the correlations 
its scores and the objective criteria of the students’ 
I have found that instructors’ estimates, on account of 
unreliability, are, in general, unsuitable as a criterion by 
to judge the predictive value of a mental test. The several 
rs’ estimates for the same student vary considerably 

in the corresponding scholarship grades. 
Lately I have used scholarship records almost exclusively as 
il criterion to determine the predictive value of a 


renera 


| test. The procedure is quite different, however, in work- 
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g with individual tests, in which case one can use as ; 
the estimates of instructors because these estimates 
open to qualitative interpretation in the light of the 
personal acquaintance with the students tested. For 
pose 0! group testing of intelligence. the scholarship 
perhaps the best available objective criterion. 

There is considerable objection to the use of « 
records as a criterion for determining the diagnostic 
mental test; and this is not without justification, by 
mental test may be a better index of intelligence than t] 
ship grades. However, we must here sharply di 
between the scientific problem of defining and diagn 
ligence and the administrative problem of deten 
relative predictive value of mental tests. entrance exar 
high-school certificates, interviews. and the like, for « 


il 
guidance. It is to the more restricted and immediat, 
trative problem that most American mental test in 

are devoting their attention. Let us hope that we ma} 

to tease out some scientific principles regarding intelli 
mental tests from our many laboriously tabulated forn 
formance and correlation coefficients. 

My justification for using scholarship grades instead 
mates of intelligence as a criterion for mental tests for 
freshmen is that the student’s retention and promotion in 
depends more on his s« holarship records than on any othe 
factor. The administrative question is this: By giving 
gence tests to our entering students, are we more able to pr 
their ability to do college work than by our present m« 
admission? Available objective evidence, especially if w 
sider the combination of intelligence tests with evidence ot 
school preparation in the fundamental subjects, certainly gi\ 
affirmative answer to this question. Since scholarship is t! 
outstanding factor which determines academic success it 
only logical criterion by which to judge the predictive va 
mental tests. It may be argued that the scholarship record 
not predict success in life and that therefore some other crit 
should be adopted for the selection of the students who ar 
given a college education That is an entirely different ques 
The immediate question is to determine how intelligen 
can be of use in colleges constituted as they are at present 


| 
| 
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tests should be found to have no correlation with scholar- 
y could not be of use in admitting students, because they 
not reduce the freshman mortality, even though they 
intelligence with absolute certainty. If the declared 
of the colleges is considerably changed, and if the college 
la are fundamentally changed, it may be necessary for us 
ify our mental tests so as to have predictive value in a 
nt order of things. It is, therefore, quite possible that a 
test which is serviceable for admitting students to a 
course may or may not be a test of intelligence. The 
| justification for mental tests is that they work, and the 
pt of intelligence which the tests are tacitly assumed to meas- 

fter all an abstraction. 
criterion of academic success can be applied to mental 
in at least two different ways. One may correlate the 
| test scores with scholarship records as has just been sug- 
|, or one may determine the mental test scores of the stu- 
who leave college for various reasons in comparison with the 
ntal test scores of those who remain in good standing. ‘These 
) criteria usually give similar verdicts regarding a mental test, 
hey do not always coincide. A mental test may have pre- 
tive value for retention in college without being closely related 
to scholarship grades; such as the general technical information 
st which has been given, together with an intelligence test, to 
freshmen in a large number of engineering colleges. The 
inical information test contains only extra-school items which 
interested boy, during the high-school age, obtains by in 
juiring about the mechanical and electrical things in his environ 
ment. It is reasonable to suppose that the students who have 
juired considerable general technical information on their own 
initiative will make better engineering students than those who 
have not availed themselves of such opportunities. This is veri- 
fied by the fact that among those who make high scores in this 
test there are fewer students who leave college than among those 
who make low ones. However, the test does not correlate satis- 
torily with the freshmen scholarship records which are heavily 
ded with mathematics and physics and do not call for the 
general technical information of the test. These results will be 
reported more in detail elsewhere. My present purpose with the 
illustration is to show that academic success can be used as a 


if 
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criterion for determining the predictive value of a m 
either by correlating the mental test scores with 
records or by studying the average mental test sc 
students who leave college in comparison with those w] 
The correlations between s« holarship grades 
test scores vary from zero to +0.60 depending on th 
the exact form of the criterion, and the particular 
students tested. In my experience with mental tests for 
students I have never seen a correlation between test 
scholarship grades exceeding 0.60 In fact they rare) 
0.5, and 0.4 or 0.3 is much more usual. Those who h 
accustomed to work with mental tests for children are f; 
disappointed at finding that the correlations for colleg 
run considerably lower, but this seems to be univers 


reason is probably due to the fact that the success and 1 


college student depend on many factors besides his 
whereas with children, intelligence plays a more exclu 
in determining school success. An intelligent college stud 
frequently have relatively low scholarship grades on acc 
lack of interest, social distractions, scattering of his 
college athletics, financial and other emotional distur 
These factors are usually absent with school children in th: 
A still more fundamental reason for low correlati 

college students as compared with those for school childr 
fact that the school children represent a wide range in : 
whereas college freshmen are a relatively select group repr 
a high, but rather narrow range of abilities as compared wi 
range of intelligence for the total population. It is well 
that the correlation coefficient is reduced by restricting th 
relation table to a narrow range of abilities. If intelligenc: 
were given to a sampling of one thousand individuals sel: 
random from the entire population and if all of these indivi 
so selected were attempting to do college work the corr 
between their mentel test scores and their scholarship 
would run very much higher than it now does. I hav 
mental test enthusiasts plot a correlation table for sch: 
and test scores and proceed to explain away the cases 
wrong quadrants in the light of their personal knowledg: 
students. By eliminating the frequencies in the negativ: 
rants one can raise the correlation coefficients but such doct 
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is, though well meant, scientifically criminal. The 
lministrative use of mental tests with college students 
y on the correlations between test scores and scholar- 
lso on the corresponding correlations between high 
arship and college scholarship. Since these correlations 
i lower than the mental test correlations one would 
1 in combining them in an effort to increase the 
of the predictions. That will be the subject of a later 


ts were selected from among those which have been 
college freshmen. These six tests were arranged in the 
‘cal Examination for College Freshmen and High 
‘ors’ which is Test IV in the series of six tests which 
d for engineering freshmen. The following six tests 
rest IV: 


eral information. These are some sample items trom 


m used in 
golf tennis football 


farming hunting athletics 


response is to underline one of the four given words 

the general information test is not a direct test ol 
nee, it is an excellent indirect test of that attribute 
hings being equal it is safe to assume that the bright 
will acquire unwittingly a greater range of information 
mentally less gifted person. That social opportunities 
tute one important factor in the acquiring of general infor 
is, of course, apparent; but it is certain that this factor also 
es the score in other apparently more direct intelligence 
Empirical evidence on this question is difficult to obtain 
increased social opportunities and wealth are in general 
d by the mentally more gifted part of the population. 
wustive study of this question would necessitate the 
tiation of that part of the evidence of intelligence which 
to exposure in the environment usually possessed by 
tally superior part of the population. Be this as it 
he fact remains that a general information test does 
to differentiate more or less roughly the students who 


ised in 
g 
serve 
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ble to succeed in college work from those who are. fo 
, unable to survive their freshmen career. Th: 
ntiation is only a rough one, and so is every other known crit; 
student selection. 
2. Analogies —This test is given in this examination ir 


different from that in which the analogies test is ordinaril) 


hese are some sample items: 


Underline two words with the same relation as eraser and ink 
lightning storm water dirt clothes 
line two words with the same relation as doctor and patient 
nurse lawyer hospital court client 


1 


Inspection of these analogies items will show that the) 
slightly more difficult in this form than in the form or 
used. The customary form of the analogies test gives tw 
to establish the type of analogy and the set for the ar 
practically given by stating the first word of the required 
so that the candidate only supplies the single missing 


In the present form the nature of the analogy is given by th: 
words and the candidate must select two words from th 
five words which have the same relation as the two given y 
his is more confusing especially since the three-word distra 
are so selected that they have reasonable associations wit! 
the two given words and with the two required words 
perhaps more suitable for college students than the easier { 

3. Sentence completion—This is the customary Ebbi 
test, especially in the form in which it has been develop 
Trabue. Since this test is so well known a single sample 
perhaps suffice. 

The poor is hungry because has 
nothing to 

This test has good diagnostic value although the correlatio 
between its score and scholarship for college students do not ev 
approach the correlations that are obtained with school childrer 
for the reasons previously suggested. The correlations for col 
freshmen are usually in the neighborhood of 0.35. The chie! 
difficulty with this test is the scoring. Several years ago 
made the attempt to prepare lists of acceptable words for « 
blank space in the sentence. This was used by giving credit | 
inserts which agreed with one of the samples on the official list 
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nting as wrong any other inserts. This was found un- 
and we later prepared a more extended list with 
ind poor inserts. The good inserts were given more 
the poor ones. The scoring of the papers with this 
nt was found by the examiners to be a tedious job, 
t should not be a permanent obstacle in the use of 
ts diagnostic value is higher than that of other tests 
be scored in a simpler way. Its diagnostic value is, 
t superior to that of the other tests in this examina 
r this reason it was eliminated in the 1920 edition 


r which the norms are here reported is the 1919 edition 


ded this sentence completion test. 
the most serious obstacle in the use of an official 
eptable inserts for the sentence completion test is that 
lent will sometimes hit upon some novel inserts which 
riginal and grammatically correct sentence. Such 
ire penalized for their originality. To obviate this 
in the scoring we adopted the plan of accepting any 
nce which was grammatically correct and which was, 
in, sensible. Thus the sentence “There are ten days in 
would not be accepted, because it is not sensible, although 
matically correct. However, in the sentence “It is 
to become well acquainted with persons who are timid,”’ 
the italicized words are inserts, there might be some 


of opinion among examiners as to whether the sentence 


table because one would not ordinarily say that it Is 
become well acquainted with timid persons. In order to 
his source of ambiguity, we finally tried to score the test 
pting every sentence which was grammatically correct, 
tive of its content. This seems rather extreme but in 
it seems to be more satisfactory than any of the other 
of scoring this test. In that case a sentence like “There 
lays in a week” would be acceptable, but it is never 

Even if it were written by a smart student it would 
re against his intelligence but, if against him at all, on 

of discipline. The last mentioned method of scoring 
tence completion test is particularly helpful in deciding 
uities arising from differences of opinion among examiners 
tter of fact it does not alter the correlations seriously 
ify the scoring of this test but even with the last men- 
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tioned scoring method the time consumed is much ore 
that required for any of the other tests in the series 


+. Svilogisms—The instructions are to underlin 
true ii the conclusion is true, and false if the conclusi 
These are some samples of the test: 
e all metals are elements, the most rare of all thi 
the most rare of all the elements 
True False Underline one 
We must sell our output either to consumers or to retaik 
feasible to sell our entire output direct to the cor sumer If 
lirect to the consumer the retailers will not buy the ret 
fore we must sell our entire output to the retailers 
True False | nde rline one 
rhe syllogism test is one of the good tests but it j t 


fundamentally important test of reasoning ability that 
at first suppose because a very small fraction of 
written English is phrased in syllogistic form. A 
logic and familiarity with Euler’s circles affect the sc 
test markedly but since the test is prepared for colleg 
who have not yet studied logic this does not constitut 
difficulty. The conclusions for some of the syllogisi 
determinate and it has been suggested to give thre 
the response to this test, namely, “true, false, indet 
but if a conclusion is indeterminate it is also false in t] 
not follow from the premises. Since two responses 
that case be acceptable the test was given with 
alternative answers, true and false. 

When the content of the syllogism is known to the « 
it seems to be easier than when the terms are unfamili 
though the syllogistic form remain the same. This is 
problem and should be investigated by preparing thre: 
tests identical as to the form of the syllogisms but di g 
in that one should be expressed in terms familiar to the 


one in unfamiliar terms, and one in terms of symbolic 
such as letters It would be interesting to ascertain th 
diagnostic value of syllogism tests with special referenc 
three types of content. I have already investigated th: 
predictive value of syllogisms with monotonous and vari 
tent. The criterion used for this comparison was the sc! 
grades of college students. It may be that this is a speci 
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re general principle that the diagnostic value of a mental 
ced by making it varied in form and content. 
tions —The candidate is asked to read a quotation of 


} 


-ee lines from some well-known author. Below the 
‘re four statements, two of which agree, and two of 
t. with the quotation. The candidate is asked to 
two statements which agree with the given quotation. 
n example: 

it genius was ever without some mixture of madness, nor can 
t or superior to the voice of common mortals be spoken except 

i soul.” (Aristotle) 
‘ the following statements with the same meaning as the 


nius is essentially hard work and persistence 
tented and serene characters are the ones that produce works 


genius. 
Genius and insanity have certain elements in common 
Strokes of genius are likely to come after times of great dis- 
turbance or stress for the individual. 
e proverbsare used to advantage in this test; as, forexample: 
ng absent, soon forgotten.” 
two of the following statements with the same meaning as the 
verb. 
Far from the eyes, far from the heart. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view 
Out of sight, out of mind. 
Vumber completion—This is the number completion test 
h has become well known since it was adopted as one of the 
for the Army Alpha. It was given before the war as a 
rate test to engineering freshmen with whom it had higher 
tive value than with students in other courses. It was 
ied in Test IV as a representative of the numerical form ot 
em since the arithmetical problems in the original try-out 
ns consumed too much time in comparison with the other 
items. My original justification for devising the number 
npletion test was that it affords an opportunity to test the 
idate’s ability to form generalizations. The following is 
n example of the number completion test as used in Test IV. 
Write the two numbers that should come next: 
60 52 44 36 28 20 
The complete instructions for the test are given more in detail in 
the first part of the examination pamphlet. 
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lecting six tests as the most serviceable for the pre- 
Jarship grades of college freshmen our next problem 
ine the manner in which these six tests were to be 
[he customary procedure had been to give each test 
listributing and collecting the papers for each of the 
tests. This consumes considerable time and it also 
; the handling of the scores for administrative pur 

For purposes of research the test scores should, of course, 
separately; but when this had been done our task 

bine them in one examination with a single intelligence 

We were not sufficiently enthusiastic about the method 

| correlation to evaluate the fifty separate tests by this 
Each of the six tests gives correlation coefiicients with 

ip grades in the vicinity of 0.30. 

ix tests were arranged in succession in the test pamphlet 

time limit for the whole examination the slower candi- 

ld not give any returns on the last test. In order to avoid 

Ity the six tests were arranged in cycle form. Every 
question is, therefore, of the same type. No matter 

or slow the candidate is, he will give returns on prac- 

e same number of questions from each of the six forms. 

in its final form is, therefore, an omnibus test in cycle 

has been described as a cycle-omnibus test. This 

test should not be used when the diagnostic value of 

rt is being investigated. For administrative purposes, 

it is far superior to the separate giving of the six tests. 

\ test of this kind with the items arranged in increasing 
lifficulty would be more properly called a spiral-omnibus 
his has been done with the Army Alpha questions by the 

f Personnel Research at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
ions.—There are two forms in which the instructions 


omnibus test can be arranged. One may give the 
tions in complete form the first time a certain type of 
estion occurs in the test. The instructions may be grad- 
bbreviated for the successive repetitions of the same type 
stion. Thus the number completion test is given with 
te instructions the first time it occurs and with the sample 
rs printed. The next time it occurs the instructions are 
viated and no further answers are given. Another arrange- 
nt of the instructions is to give them sample questions as the 
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first part of the test which is followed by the test proy 
any instructions whatever. Test IV was arrange 

mentioned manner. This necessitates a certain minin 
of instruction material throughout the test but thi 
reduced so that the reading time for the repeated 


requires but an dioica fraction of the total 1 

Tables I-III and Figures 1 and 2 give the norms of ) 
ance in Test IV for a number of engineering colleges 
colleges and normal s¢ hools It will be noticed that 
ing freshmen and the liberal arts freshmen show pl 
same distribution according to the intelligence test wit 
noticeable advantage in favor of the engineerin 
The normal-school students do not make as high sco 
intelligence test as the college students. This is pet 
unreasonable in view of the fact that the standards o 
of college students are in general higher than those fo 
schools 

In subsequent reports I shall present in detail th 
value of the test with special reference to S« holarshiy 
drawal of students as expressed by the various corr 
efiicients. 
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MEASUREMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


EpWArRD WILLIAM Do cu, Jr. — 


University of Illinoi 


| teachers of English are found almost everywhere 


ie 


to anv suggestion of scientific measurement of t 


eir work. Tosome the word measurement is a veritable 


lo others, the use of scales is “‘interesting,”’ but net 


tile and misleading.2, And the more that measurement 


vork is urged and argued for, the more determined and 


nized becomes the opposition. 


ther hand, leaders in education are 


demanding ‘‘justi 


the emphasis on English.’’* Their cond 


emnation of 
the English teachers is based, for example, upon 
h show many high-school seniors with composition 


better than is usually possessed by grade children,’ or 
ver 93 percent of the seniors in the high school of an 
system matched in writing ability by an equal number 
the freshman class of the same school.5 If this, they 
that can be attained by three or four years’ instruction, 
ish give way to some subject that can show results. Not 


y are hostile to the subject; on the contrary, they are in 


sympathy with what the English department professes 


But they are expecting from English just what they are 


‘—and finding—in the case of every other established 


ibject, some definite product of appreciable amount to 


ne can point and which everyone must recognize. Such 


t, scientific study fails to discover in the case of English 

extent that would at all justify the enormous expenditure 
time and energy on the subject. 

Of course it has been the fashion to say that this disagreement 


to the well-known ignorance of English teachers of the 


rd,C. H. “The scale illusion,” English Journal, 6:221-30, April, 1917 
er, Flora E. “The measurement of composition in English cla : 

r 8:203-8, April, 1919. 

H. Psychology of high-school subjects. Boston: Ginn a 


C 1 Company, 
134 
‘Report of the high-school visitor, University of Illinois, 1919-1920. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1920. p. 46. 
irtis, S. A. The Gary public schools: measurement of classroom froducts. 


w York: General Education Board, 1919. p. 224. 
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Since measurement of edy 


ducts 1s something they know nothing about. their 


only natural, and will disappear when they have |}. 


about the subject. Such a statement is, however 


CHART OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


ippreciation 


al ideals 


neatness 


conveying of fact 


“4 conveying of feel 
ing technics of literar 

keen observation 

Hich-school logical thinking 

Englis} raining of imagination 
includes mental processes | spontaneity and expressiveness 

socialization of attitude 
toleranc e, 

: greater speed 

3 greater scrutiny of words 


; comprehension analysis of thought 
R 1ding } classics 
wider reading | modern novels 
habit ) magazines 
| ne wspapers 

vo itions 
politics 
Incidental infor- | social life from assigned re 

1 mation concern- 4 science theme subjects 
ng history oral discussion, 


economics 


poise ind self-conf 
manner ¢ posture, gesture 

| pronunciation, vo 

Speech pression, ete 


correctness accord 
material (ventions of lan 


organization of mater 
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Literature nics 
iuthors 
knowledge about! books 
human nature, s 
etc 
Inculcation of ethic 
handwriting 
papers, et 
conventions of lang 
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MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH 


situation is complicated also by a profound mis 


ron the part of educational investigators. The Eng 


has been regarded by them very superficially indeed 
in other fields, they have been over hasty to diagnose 
in English. Inconclusiveness of results and an out 


English teachers have been the natural and in- 


nsequences. What is now needed is a new attack on 


from a ground of mutual understanding, and to help 
h an understanding is the purpose of this paper. 
definite reason why no scientific study of high-school 


made has discovered results commensurate with the 


ind effort given to the subject. Failure of all such 


once understood from a study of the above chart, 
i 


pts to list, in a grouping as logical as possible, the 


h the English teacher is supposed to do. 
rt is the result of an attempt to list all t 


} 


e things 


igh-school teacher of English is supposed to accomplish 


l¢ 


the algebra teacher is teaching algebra, thi ph 
t 


[ty minutes a day for five days of the week. Very 
re are other items, but surely these are sufficient to 
source of the clifte ulty. The Latin teacher is 


Well, his work falls under the fifty-odd headings of 
It includes a dozen or more of very complicated skills, 


n branches of knowledge, and all of those intangible 


important “attitudes of mind” which make an individ 


success or a failure. And it is objec ted that he does 
measurable results. 


how just how the situation exists in concrete terms, 
er a typical high-school English course of study. 1 he 


is the plan of the course used in the high school of a 


and it is typical of the sort of thing done in most well 
schools. We shall give only the plan for the second 


se of the other years are very similar 


COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Cli 


Second Year 
First Half Second Half 


AGI 
ragraphs A. Paragraphs 
tences B. Sentences 


Words C. Words 


D. Prosody and figures of speech D. Prosody and figures of speech 


‘ 
| 
| 
» 
— 
the 
ric her 
4 
] 
I 
Dut x 
2 
zed 
| 4 
1. LANGI 
A. 
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A. Eliot—Silas Marner A. Shakespeare—Mer 
B. Arnold—Sohkrab & Rustum  B. Tennyson—Idyil 


( Lowel] Sir Launfal are ls You 
D. ridge incient Mariner D. Dickens—Tale of 7 
E. Burns—Coltter’s Saturday E. Cody—Great Poet 


III. Orat Expression 


A. Dissertations A. Biography of Amer 
1. American poetry authors and stats 
2. American novels B. Periods in Ameri 


B. Debate C. Debates 


\. Narration A. Desc ription 


C. Articulation C. Articulation 


Comparing this course of study with our chart, you 

mm ; at once that certain of the chart headings are include: 

é | others do not at first seem to be. For instance. Elocy 
course of study has clearly to do with the Manner of St 

¥ chart. Language concerns the “Conventions of Lane 

, used in both Writing and Speech. Oral Expression has t 

“Technics of Special Forms,” which appears in the 

| the division Writing, and also with “Organization of M 

. | which is placed as a broad heading under Speech. Wri 

3 pression, is, according to the course of study, concern 

- | with the technics of narration and des« ription, but it i 

seen that all the habits, skills, and knowledge indicat: 
chart after Writing must be included in any teaching of 1 
| and description. And this is not all: when you hav 

} write a story, you teach technic of story writing; but your 
in your conferring over his plan and in your criticism of hi 
tion, put time and effort on all the things listed in the chart 

‘a Training of Mental Processes, and on many more as W \ 

sg must stimulate his imagination, guide him in logically 


ing out his plot, aid him in observation of people and thi 
courage spontaneity, and so on. 


A 
II. Lrreraturt 
— 
V ight 1. Americar 
I shakespeare—Twelfth Night 
G. Hawthorne—House of Seven Gables 
H. Cody—Great Poets 
ia | 1. American 
IV. W 
— 
V. Et 
i \ Poise A. Poise 
| B. Voice B. Voice 
4 35, 
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1 the cvreatest al 


ining of Mental Processes and Inculcation of Ethical 


“nt of tin nad 


nt of time and energy in the 
in every course of study simply as “Literature 
list of classics in this course of study, a list that is 
ntative of this sort of work throughout the count 
ist what is done by teacher and class when thes« 
being “‘studied.”” There is always, of course, some in- 
ut the author and what he has written. This practi 
s includes a sketch of the historical epoch in which h¢ 


las an analy sis of his life and thought. WI] 
vritten upon every one of the writers whos: rk 

alth of material is certainly not lacking here, and 
ry temptation for the teacher to emphasize vitall 
ssons to be learned from the lives of th 


ver, whose “results”’ in the pupils’ lives are natural 


here is what the chart describes, under Lilerature, as 


about Human Nature, Social History, efc.”” Wh 
r class time and attention in Eng ish 1 


following quotation from a manual on the teachi 
ol literature: 
} 


ime may be used for the agreeable t 


isk of giving pupils a 
or the story. For instance, if the novel is Henry Esmond, there 
mount of material which can be used to ar e€ an interé n 
ie age in which the scene is laid. Queen Anne, Dick Steel ( 
nd other characters who flourished in the earl Seve 
ffee-houses and theatres; brocades, laces, masks, and 
vet coats, pt riwigs, swords and shoe b les; carved irniture, 
$ vd st ige coat hes; all these persons an 1 things affor 1 unlimited 
lividual talks by pupils, or discourses by the teacher. The 
tures available for this period will add variety to the stud 
igments of literature, either old or modern, can be used to supp 
rk. The teacher might even read aloud s chapters of that 
ry, Monsieur Beaucaire, or parts of The Bath Comed He 
take pains to show what was going on in At g (Queen 
gn, and make some attempt to interest the pupils in the Virginians 


ty for outside reading. 


hard to show measurable results there, one would 

The educational investigator will at once object that all 
is not English, and of course it is not. It is, as the writer 
“background for the story.” It is history, not properly 


English.” But what is to be done about it? So long as English 
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must take up the study of books which were written in 


age, concerning institutions and events of another ag 
another country, just so long must a very large part 
time be given to history. If the scientific student o 
wishes to get results in English that are comparable 


algebra or history, this difficulty must first be solved either | 


; 


testing of the history teaching as history teaching, by th 


tion of history and English so as to remove this work 
English class, or by the selection of books that will not r 


a historical background be taught. 


And what is done by the English class with the rest 
literature time? The answer may best be indicated 
questions from a teacher’s manual for the study of Englis! 
which is widely used, and the method of which is follo 
erally whether this manual is employed or not. Under « 


headings only a few questions are here given, these being t 


Development of the Plot 


How much of the story takes place before the story opens? 


How would modern means cf communication have foiled Ge: 


desire to keep some of his secrets? 
Why is Mrs. Winthrop introduced? 
Where is the climax in interest reached? 
Characters 


How many principal characters are there? 


Are the characters shown most by action, conversation, or the a 


comment? 


f the whole list. We shall take the questions relatii 
first book of those listed on our course of study, Silas Mar 


What do you think of George Eliot’s power of characterization 


Mi thod a nd Style 


Which is more important in Silas Marner, plot or character? 


How did George Eliot’s scholarship affect her style? 
Do the people speak naturally? 


It is in such analysis of the books studied that the time 
English class is largely taken up. The various kinds of ‘*. 
ciation” listed on the chart under Literature are certainly tau 


and there is constant Training of Mental Processes, 


training in logical thinking. There is, in fact, every opport 
given and used for the development of that capacity which wv 
general intelligence. But is this English? It is, as English is: 
constituted; and it will continue to be English unless the s 


anothe, 

| 
| 
| 
| 

: | 

| 
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the English teaching force, of the administrative officers, 
general interested public makes some radical change 
about tangible, measurable results? There, of course, 
ficulty. At least three-fifths of the English time, and 
h more, is devoted to Literature. To trace the results 
e, when the work is of the character described, is in- 
rd matter. 

element in literature study, the Inculcation of Ethical 
is so important that perhaps the best-known writer on the 
of English regards it as the foremost aim of the English 
In this he is followed by many teachers, and there are no 
ichers that do not make moral instruction an essential 
| literature study. No matter what the classic, class tirne 
writing time is devoted to discussion of the noble quall- 
characters, to consideration of the ways in which evil 
r and action deserve and receive condemnation or failure, 
treatment of those questions which tend to elevate and 
hen the character of adolescent boys and girls. Whether 
perly “English” or not, the study of life as presented by 
authors furnishes an opportunity for ethical teaching 
too good to be lost and one which the public schools rightly 
be vigorously used. The English teacher of high moral 
nd with the ability to impress strongly upon his pupils 
| lessons of literature is felt to be a force whose work is so 
is to transcend any methods we have for its measurement. 
this phase of the English course, the scientific investigator 
s helpless, yet in any estimate of the whole of high-school 
h, The Inculcation of Ethical Ideals must have full and sut- 

nt consideration. 
One heading on the chart, Incidental Information, needs a word 
phasis. In English, as in no other subject, there is personal 
tact between pupil and teacher, and there is the most spon- 
us sort of class discussion. There is therefore every oppor- 
nity for the exchange of experience and the statement of opinion 
th by pupil and teacher. In consequence, there is constant com- 
ent on current events; there is constant narration of anecdote; 
ere is constant asking of question and giving of answer upon 
ry subject under the sun. The teacher of broad culture and 
experience constantly emanates information and influence,in a 
way hardly possible in any other classroom. For the content of 
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English is the whole of life. The themes written con: ern a 
knowledge, thought or feeling of the young authors: the c: 
of them reflect all the experience and philosophy of thi 
And the books read, either as classics for the study or fr 
broader fields of “‘outside reading,” concern all kinds ar 
tions of men, of all countries, stations. and ages. The |] 
teacher, the pupil, the administrative officer, and the c 
regard this aspect of English work as of inestimable valy 
there is no score card for it. Its measurement is. and 
remain, an unsolved problem. 

Is high-school English, then, to be discredited by tl 
ment for the scientific measurement of results in educati 
the scientific investigator yet in a position to say that r 
not justify the devotion of so large an amount of ti; 
energy to English work? Hardly so. In fact, the measure: 
results in English has scarcely begun. The complexity 


question has not even been realized, and in consequen 
ee / trouble has been aroused by premature judgment. Ther 
» present among high-school English teachers a definite 
mined hostility to all measurement, simply because edi 
i | investigators have rushed to conclusions. This condition is \ 
3 a deplorable, for no great progress is made in any subject ex 
/ the cooperation of all parties concerned, and this coopel 
especially essential in a subject such as English. There is : 
: prejudice about the problems of the English teacher any 
” the complexity of the subject has already produced nur 


violent differences of opinion among teachers. It is unf 

that the scientist should add still further to the disagreement. | 
: is the one who should have the all-inclusive, the unbias: 
. And it is to such a view that this article has endeavored to « 
tribute. 
| After the English problem is completely understood, then : 
plans can be made for measuring results. It seems like! 
| such plans will be based upon some such analysis as is atte 

by the chart here shown. The'chief point to hold in mind 
| ever, is that analysis of conditions must come first; scienti 
measurement afterwards. | 
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ANALYSIS OF READING ABILITY! 


S. A. Courtis 

r of Instruction, Teacher Training and Research, Detroit Public Schools 
\ study of the society’s yearbook* will convince the most 
skeptical that reading is a complex of abilities, not a unit ability. 
For some time the outstanding fact in the measurement of reading 
; been the lack of correspondence between the scores of individ- 
in a series of tests, labelled reading tests, but very evidently 
for different types of reading responses. Particularly 
sienificant have been the disagreements between correlations of 
scores in intelligence tests and scores in various types of reading 
Some of these correlations are as high as those between intel- 
nce tests themselves, while others are very low. Disagreements 
sort are indications of unsolved problems; but to one who is 
lirecting constructive studies in developing better methods of 


ing reading, some fundamental analysis of the situation is 
essential as a working hypothesis, even though the analysis be 
tentative and incomplete. My purpose here is to present the con- 
clusions upon which the Detroit constructive work in silent reading 
is at present based. 

Reading, however, ought not to be considered in isolation. 
In order to attain the maximum of success in a single subject, there 
must be unity of planning and coordination of effort from subject 
to subject. Reading must be defined in terms which will make 
clear the essential nature of what is taking place in the waole 
educational process. 

The definition I consider fundamental for reading and for all 
other forms of educational activity, is that the basic function of 
education is to increase the child’s control of his own behavior. | 
This definition affords a basis for measuring the relative efficiency 
of different methods of teaching. In other words, that experience 
is most educative which produces the largest growth in control of 


' Address delivered at the meeting of the National Society for the Study of : 
Education at Atlantic City, N. J., February 26, 1921. % 

* Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Pari If: 
Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Reading. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1921. 
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behavior. If we examine the child from this point of view 
| that he differs from the man in his degree of development ii 
of two distinct systems of controls. One of these I s} 
control of purposing, the other control of mechanisms. I; 


past we have been dealing with these two forms of contro] 
and unintelligently. I believe the time has come when t! 
tributions of measurement to our knowledge of the « 


| teaching make it possible to organize our experiences, s) 


our planning, and achieve results more efficiently because efforts 
are directed more definitely and more intelligently toward 
' goals to be attained. Illustrations will make clear the distinct 
inherent in these two new terms. 
A man’s purposes not only differ from a child’s, but he h 
control over his purposing. The man weighs purposes in t 
meanings or results to be brought to pass a long tim: 
future. A child’s purposes are more in terms of in 
achievements. The purposes of both the child and the 1 
| built out of the same inborn tendencies to action, but the 
an intelligent, well-educated man is determined muc! 
| largely than that of the child by his conscious choice of pur 
| and his conscious organization of experience in terms of 


purposes. Therefore, one function of school training sh 


to give a child (1) experience in purposing, (2) guidanc 

selection of worthy purposes, and (3) development of int 
control over his purposing. In the past this phase of edu 
has been largely neglected. 

Mere purposing without achievement is futile daydreaming 
For efficient citizenship, as well as for the happiness of the u 
dividual, there must be the development of essential! mec! 
by which purposes are turned into achievement and of et! 
control over these mechanisms. Many a man means well | 


4 actually a failure because he lacks either the essential mechanis! 
: or the necessary control over the achievement skills by 
these mechanisms are used to transform his daydreams 
reality. 


From the beginning schoolmen have recognized the value 
mechanisms; hence the emphasis on the three R’s. Reading, wrt 
ing, and arithmetic are primarily the mechanisms by which pur- 
poses are achieved. But they are more than this. For it is thr ugh 


the use of mechanisms that new purposes arise. In popular think- 
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reading, writing, and arithmetic are also fields of purposing, 
ol men they have often been conceived only as a field 
building up of mechanisms. Hence the confusion which 

en we attempt to define or measure reading. 
Sometimes our attention is directed to “‘getting the thought” or 
seful aspect of reading and sometimes towards the devel- 
f reading habits or of the control of the mechanism by 
e thought is obtained. The Thorndike-McCall reading 
» constructed that the thing measured is the ability of the 
ise reading for a specific purpose. In my reading test on 
er hand, the plan of construction adopted purposely reduces 
ise’ element to a minimum in order to measure the degree 
ntrol exercised by the child over the reading mechanism. An 
igent child, with poor habits of eye movement and much 
speech, will make a high score in the McCall test in spite of 
r reading mechanism, but my test will show up the presence 
defect by low scores for rate. On the other hand a child 
with perfect control over the reading mechanism but little intelli- 
ce will make a low score in McCall’s test but a high score in 
Evidently reading ability needs definition from this point 

f view and I suggest the following terms. 

When the individual is dominated by no purpose or set other 
than that of getting a general impression of the content presented 
the matter read, I suggest that we.call his performance observa- 


tional reading. The traveler waiting in a Pullman at a station and 
reading the signs on a nearby billboard, a man settling 


lown to a comfortable reading of the Sunday paper, a girl reading 
i novel for pleasure, a child taking the Ayres-Burgess test as most 
children take it are all examples of this type. I have elsewhere de- 
fined it as reading to get the essential relations- between .the 
essential elements. 

It must be said, of course, that in actual life pure observational 
reading never occurs apart from some degree of purposeful read- 
ing, that the reading mechanism is never operated as a mechanism 
apart from purpose. On the other hand, so great is the emphasis 
placed upon developing mechanisms and control of mechanisms 
that we have children who can read aloud fluently material of 
whose content they have little understanding. 

A still more striking case of the operation of the reading 
mechanism as a mechanism apart from purpose is found in the 
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experience we have all had of reaching the bottom of the | 

to find that while our eyes had been diligently seeing the wor 
our brain consistently reporting the association and ideas ; 
to these symbols, our conscious mental self had been atts ndi 
something else. In other words there was in operation a } 
logical complex of intricate habits coordinated and integrate 
a process we call reading. It is to this integrated entity 
wish to apply the word mechanism. In observational r adi 
self sets this mechanism at work, then stands idly by watchi 
moving picture of ideas which the mechanism brings to cor 
attention. 

Observational reading is characterized by openness of 1 
by a passive attitude toward what is read. In observat 
reading little attention is paid to precision of understanding. |) 
reading for general impression and emotional response 
amount and quality of the reading is determined almost who 
the skill of the reader; that is, by the degree of control th 
has over the mechanics of reading. Of two children of « 
capacity, maturity, and training, the slower reader will be foun 
have established less efficient basic mechanical habits. 

The second type of reading I suggest should be called sek 
or analytical reading and I distinguish two forms. (1) < 
or superticial reading, and (2) study or intensive reading. B 
are characterized by the use of the reading mechanism for 
specific purpose. Attention is paid only to certain elements o/ 1 
situation, those elements being determined by the reader’s | 
pose. In the language of Thorndike’s psychology, certain bonds 
are made ready to act by the reader’s set; all bonds which ar 
pertinent to the set are made unready. Thus a proof rea 
becomes sensitive to errors and sees little else. the politician w! 
made a speech last night responds to the one article in his paper 
which gives an account of the meeting, the teacher of Englis! 
reading the same article may see only the faulty syntax. 

In all reading of this type there is carried on simultaneous) 
an inner critical or selective process into which reading enter 
as one element only. Consequently any score based upon th 
total situation may be determined more largely by this new organ- 
ization of thought processes than by the skill in controlling the 
reading mechanism. 
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\[y thesis is that since there are many different types of read- 
ns, and it is necessary to restrict the term reading to 
_ the term should be used to connote the simplest form 
g activity, namely, observational reading. In other 
ing to me means the degree of control possessed by 
ver the reading mechanism, or the excellence of the 
m itself. 
will immediately ask, “Is not most reading in life for 
pose? Should we not rather restrict the term reading to 
reading and devise a new term to mean skill in the 
x mechanism of the process?” 
is no escaping the fact that most reading in life is more 
ective in character. A man picks up the morning paper 
It : scans it hastily to find an article on an important matter 
he was interested. In doing so he is carrying on a reading 
; of a very specific type. Finding the article, he begins to 
leisurely, using a different form of the reading process. 
across an item of utmost importance to him he begins to 
taking notes, generalizing, summarizing, and using still 
type of reading ability. Finding that the time is 
he deliberately and carefully scans the rest of the article 
nine still a different type of ability. Now, so far as my experi- 
Bot nce goes—which is not very far, I admit—if the man has faulty 
its of eye movements, that defect will handicap all his reading; 
if by remedial training we help him to establish better habits 
rin other words if we improve the mechanism, all his other read- 
g abilities will be benefited. How generally this is true I do not 
w. I do know it is true in certain cases. 
There is another reason why I think the term reading should 


who S be restricted to skill in the mechanics of reading. I am reading 
er this paper, you are listening. Listening means carrying on a 


ertain complex, critical process simultaneously with hearing 
spoken word. Would you describe the process you are now 


usly carrying on as reading? It is almost identical with the process 
ters you would carry on if you were reading this paper silently and 
the preparing to pass judgment on its truth or falsity. 

an- : My point is that it will help to clarify the classroom situation 
the ii we restrict the term reading to exercises designed to develop 


either the reading mechanism or control over the mechanism, 
and then proceed to develop other names, other exercises, and 
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appropriate tests for the various complex situations in 
reading skillis used as a means to an end. Scanning, proof r 
summarizing, studying would then convey the idea th 


> reading was involved in these processes the training to ly . 
4 should be directed towards gaining céntrol over mental pr 
other than the reading mechanism. 

Consider for example reading and studying. One 


ys involved is the breaking of the content read into constit 
e: elements. A second ability is that of recalling out of o1 
experience those which are pertinent to the different ele 

8 give them a full, rich content. A third ability is the deters 

— of the character and degree of relationships between the + 

A fourth is the manipulation of the elements to achiev: 

end which may be organization, judgment, memorization, : 


not. 

4 The child who has little ability to study needs to be t: 
— purposing first of all. If he still has difficulty, he may ne 
nis ing in the control of the reading mechanism. If this is 
 &§ difficulty he may need training in some one of the other form 
os mental activity listed. Training in analytical thinking 
‘3 called reading when it is associated with hearing, or with 
: and hammering. Why should it be called reading just | 
23 the particular tools employed are printed symbols? The 
ee of excellence in analytical thinking attained by any 
| 


ual will be a direct function of his general intelligence a1 

of his skill in the mechanics of reading. That is my exp! 
tion of the high correlation which McCall’s reading test 
with scores in intelligence tests. It measures not reading abilit 
general, but one form of ability to study. Thisin no way detr 
from its value as a test, but limits its value as a diagnostic inst! 
ment in determining whether or not a child had adequate cont: 


" over the reading mechanism. 
: The child who makes a high score in my test and a low 
sg in McCall’s may need to be given a series of life experiences rather 
than a series of reading expefiences. To call McCall’s a reading 
— test is to imply that the child’s deficiency can be made up by p 
, tice in reading. This is not true. The person who lacks basi 
| periences can never have those experiences given him by an) 
of reading. Herein lies the source of much confusion of thought 
. | much waste of effort. My plea is that the term reading 
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Nn which | to that which can be developed exclusively by reading, 
ntrol of the reading habit as indicated by the ability to 

easily and with pleasure observational reading. Analyti- 

D ‘hinking, selection, judgment may be developed by reading for 

but they may also-be developed by many other forms 


| ‘sh to close by calling your attention to the fact that the 
exercises. reported by Miss Heller and me in the yearbook 
ttempt to put this analysis to practical use in the class- 

Che basic idea in these exercises is that reading should 

‘t not as an énd in itself, but as a means to anend. We 

ler way a series of self-help practice exercises by which 

‘id may teach himself to’ read.* I should prefer to call 

. exercises in purposing. Our preliminary experiments tend 
ww that they are remarkably effective. Next. year I shall 
to present measures of their comparative effectiveness both 

+ the child control of the reading’ mechanism, and in 


veloping control over purposing. 


tas Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Reading. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
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HISTORY IN POETRY 


Sve Hutcaison Dopp 


History curricula have usually been determined by 
ment of specialists in History. Recently, however, inv: 
have been made to determine what the teaching content 
be if determined upon the basis of the different functio: 
serve. The determination of history curricula in thi: 
involves many difficulties. The present study has to 
those met in determining the specific historical references 

in the 118 English poems required for entrance to the | 

| of Illinois in 1918. The term “specific references” as us 


study means dates, institutions, persons, places, and 
productions. 
Our first plan was to consider the historical referen 
word and phrase, but obviously such a plan would im 
| study of the etymology of each word and the connotatior 
have grown up around it. It would be difficult, for exan 
determine what historical flavors and fragments of i 
| tion are connoted in the phrase “ivy-mantled tower” in Gr 


lines “In yonder ivy-mantled tower, the moping owl! does | 
moon complain.” 

Important as such a study would be, it was discarded | 

of practical difficulties; and the plan of collecting only 
| references was decided upon. 

The classification of the items was developmental, growi 
the study progressed; rather than systematic, followi 
accepted expert classification. The classes finally arriv 
were the following: character, event, place, social class, s 
institution, date, document, people, principle, and esta! 


fact. 
The first problem faced in the collection of specific refer 
concerned that portion of history included in the thoughts, | 


ings, resolutions, beliefs, and customs of the individual charact 


1 Bagley, W. C. “The determination of minimum essentials in elementary geog 
raphy and history” Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Stud 

tion, Part 1; “Possible defects in the present content of American histor) 

the schools” reported in the Sixteenth Yearbook, Part J, by Professor Ern 


| “Historical information essential for the intelligent understanding of civic pr 


reported in the Seventeenth Yearbook, Pari I, by Professor B. B. Bassett. 
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— treated in the selections. These necessarily 

meration save as they were outw: irdly expressed in 
we ument, principle, or institution. The lyrics and the 

rich in feeling, but none of this feeling adheres to the 
references. Furthermore, his torical references frequently 
ir significance when taken out of their setting in a poem. 
_ literary references are likely to be distorted as histor- 


“y hese problems were not solved. 
A second problem was that of scoring. A quotation of fifteen 
; from “ Alexander’ s Feast’’ will facilitate the discussion : 


‘Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Phillip’s warlike son; 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 
His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with myrtle and with roses crown’d, 


(So should desert in arms be crowned), 


Che lovely Thais, by his side 
Sate like a b ‘i eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty’s pride 


G Happy, happy, happy pair! 
S None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
| None but the brave deserve the fair. 
Here it would for instance be impracticable to score all refer- 
ences to Alexander. There are eight such references, int luding 
the title, as follows: Alexander; Philip’s warlike son; hero; his 
three times); pair (distributed as references to Alexander and 
hais); and possibly, brave. 
[It is quite evident, however, that in their bearing on the 
_— ortance of knowing about Alexander such references have 
one meaning if derived from eight different poems and an entirely 
ler ferent meaning if derived from fifteen lines of one poem. In 
S rm e former case Alexander would be a character referred to fre- 
racter quently in literature; in the latter, only once, though frequently 


on that occasion. This line of reasoning led to the decision to 


score characters, places, dates, institutions, and w ritten produc- 
tions only once for each selection. 

A third problem was connected with the scoring of dates, 
for example, the disposal of Written in Early Spring and St. 
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Cecelia’s Day, 1687. The first was discarded because jt 
a specific reference to a date and the second was included |} 
it was specific. So, also, were discarded for the sam: 
December, Christmas, Martian Kalends, and Marathon |] 
the “Battle of Lake Regillus.””’ Dates appearing in th: 
poems were included while dates showing the year of pul 
were omitted. 

Only twelve dates appeared in the 118 poems. Thes 


Marathon Day, 490 B. C., in “Browning’s Pheidippides”; 5; 
Cecelia’s Day, Nov. 22, 1687, in Browning’s “A Song of s: 


Cecelia’s Day”; Drummossie Day, April 16, 1746, in B 
“Lament for Culloden’; 1692 and May 31, 1692, in B: ng 
“Hervé Riel’; 1746 in Collins’ “Ode written in MDCCXLY] 
1802 in Wordsworth’s “England and Switzerland, 1802” 

in Wordsworth’s “London MDCCCII”; September 3, 1 
Wordsworth’s “Upon Westminster Bridge, Sept. 3, 1802’ 

in Wordsworth’s “Yarrow Unvisited, 1803”; 1803 in W 
worth’s “Composed at Neidpath Castle, 1803’; and September 
1814, in Wordsworth’s “Yarrow Unvisited.”’ 

A fourth problem grew out of the collection and cla 
of references to institutions. Here institutions were reg 
as certain persistent, collective ideas of a people, which 
expression in organization of a political, religious, education 
industrial nature. While institutions tend to be political, reli 
educational, or industrial, the differentiation cannot alw 
clearly made. In the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” “The Iliad,” 
“The Odyssey,” each phase of institutional life is clearly ti 
with all the other phases. This lack of separation made it 
extremely difficult to collect references to institutions. 

England and Switzerland in “England and Switzerland, 1802 
are references to political institutions; as are also Aing of S 
land, Roman Senate, Duke of Venice, references to the machiner 
of government applied to particular instances. References 
religious institutions and practices are such as Mother Churci 
in ““The Lady of the Lake,” as, Consulting Taghairm (Augury o! 
the Hide), Waving the Fiery Cross. Here also belong referer 
to the machinery of the church, as Archbishop in “Up at a Vil 
Down in a City.” A reference to an educational institution is 
Eton College in ‘‘An Ode on the Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
and the reference to the schoolmaster in “Snowbound.” Similarly, 
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nan in Gray’s “‘Elegy”’ is illustrative of a reference to 
rial institution. 
, problem arose in connection with specific references to 
including references to individuals and peoples. The 
rs fell naturally into four groups: historical, Biblical, 
ry, and mythical, with shadowy lines between each group. 
characters were considered to be those appearing in 
Century Cyclopedia of Names” and Brewer’s Reader’s 
’ or those whose actual existence was affirmed in the 
| or textual exposition of the author’s writings found in 
| editions. To be tabulated as an historical character the 
, must have actually lived and must have a definite record 
I in addition to that made in the poem. References in Words- 
's “La Belle Dame Sans Merci’’ were not included because 
pecific names or designations capable of specific identifica- 
were to be listed. For the same reason doctor, sergeant, and 
rs in “Macbeth” were exluded from consideration. Simi- 
er ir action was taken in the case of common nouns, such as peers 
\lexander’s Feast.”” Where different names for the same 
1 were used, they were included if they carried different 
otations, as, Macbeth, Thane of Cawder, and King of Scotland. 
Names of authors of poems were not included unless they ap- 
| within the poems. Personal references by pronouns were 
t included. 
One hundred and twenty-seven different characters appear in 
the 118 poems. Of these a number occur more than once, Alexan- 
ler, Caesar, Cromwell, and Shakespeare ranking highest in fre- 
it juency. These characters represent twelve different nationali- 
Chey are distributed as follows: 
English, 27.—Bariffe, Sir George Beaumont, Princess Charlotte, George 
n, Oliver Cromwell, John Dryden, Queen Elizabeth, King Edward, 
is Ellwood, Arthur Golding, John Hampden, Childe Harold (Lord 
n), Samuel Johnson, Kempenfelt, Milton, Thomas Otway, Henry 
Hotspur Percy, Lord Queensberry, Radcliffe, Shakespeare, Shelley, Siward, 
Standish, Ralph Standish, Thurston de Standish, Wat Tyler, Words- 


{merican (including Indian), 23. John Alden, Aspinet, Chalkley, 
( George Haskell, Stephen Hopkins, Merdy E. Hussey, Harriet 
re, Priscilla Mullins, Sanroset, Wm. Sewel, Squanto, Miles Standish, 
Rose Standish, Tohamahamon, Mrs. Mercy Warren, Richard Warren, 
George Washington, Mrs. Whittier, Moses Whittier, Elizabeth Whittier, 
Miss Whittier, Gilbert Winslow. 
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Jean Armour, Burns, Mary Campbell, Will 
Ellen Douglas, James Douglas, King Duncan. James V, Lis! 
i Lady Macbeth, Macdonald, Malcolm, Queen Mary, Mary M 
Scott, Earl of Douglas HI 
Roman, 17.—Mark Antony, Brutus, Caesar, Saint C, 
Cornelia, Hadrian, Horace, St. Jerome, Livy, Cecilia Me 
Publius Scipio, Lucius Sulla, Titus, Trojan, Virgil. 
Italian, 15.—Vitori Alfieri, Alfonso II, Michael Angel I 
Ariosto, Boccaccio, Dandolo, Dante, Doria, Laura, Pope Greg 


velli, Petrarch, Rienzi, Tasso. 
French, 10.—Belle Aurore, Boileau. John Calvin, Charles V. | 
Saint Francois, Jean Francois, Jean Lennes, Napoleon, Herve R 
Macedonian, 4.—Alexander, Philip, Timotheus, Thais 


Ke Greek, 5.—Apollonius, Homer, Miltiades, Pheidippides. Plat 
Persian, 3.—Darius, Rustum, Sohrab. 
m Swiss, 2.—Queen Bertha, Francois Bonivard. 
Spanish, 1.—Cortez. 
Egyptian, 1.—Cleopatra. 
A Twenty Biblical characters are named. Without 1 
N to frequency of mention these are: 
ut Abraham, Amun, Ataroth, Baal, Bathsheba, Beelzebub. R 
v Christ, David, Eve, God, Goliath, Isaac, John, Mary, Og, Paul, R 
and Satan. 
Under Historical peoples are included references to thos 
now in existence as well as to those now existing. 1 
clude references to clan, as Clan Alpine; references to 
: descent as House of Beaudesert and House of Tullibara 
ences to family group as Douglas and Graeme; refer 
i religious groups as Druids, Hebrews-Jews, Christian 


the last caption may be classified Franciscans, Pilgrim, Pw 
and Quaker); references to tribe as Cherokees. Cre 

ences to groups by nickname as Yankee, Highland, 

land; references to city-state groups as Athenian, Cart 
tan, Lydian, Spartan, Theban, and Venetian; references to 1 
and nationalities as Aeolian, Angles, Arabian, Austrian, Bret 
Celtic, Dacian, Dardon, English, Ephesians, Etruscan, Etrurian 
Flemish, French, Gallic, German, Gothic, Grecian, Greeks. Hebrid: 
Hebrews-Jews, Italians, Indian, Latian, Normans, Persian 
Romans, Scottish, Spanish, Trojans, and Turks. In the coll 

of references to historical peoples, the principle was esta! 

of including proper adjectives appearing in such expressions as 
Arabic letters, and Lydian measures. 
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References to persons in “The Lays of Ancient Rome’”’ were, 
pert advice, not included among historical characters. 
ry characters, human beings about whose actual existence 
no authentic record (Robin Hood) and mythological char- 
superhuman beings conceived of as possessing divine 

teristics (A pollo) were not included. 

With respect to the collection of references to places, difficul- 

ared in the differentiation between merely geographical 
ions and those of an historical character. A case in point 

t of Persia in the first line of ‘‘Alexander’s Feast.”’ Persia, 
se, is a geographical expression of the present day, but in 
n it is a historical place in the sense in which the term 
‘is used in this study because associated in this poem with 

rtant historical events. 

Nine references to written productions were found: Bariffe’s 
llery Guide,” Goldinge’s “Commentaries of Caesar,” the 

B the One Hundredth Psalm, and Proverbs in the “‘Courtship 

Miles Standish”; “Chalkley’s Journal,’ Sewell’s “History of 
Quakers,” and “Arabian Nights” in “Snowbound”’; and 

Chapman’s “Homer” in “On First Looking into Chapman’s 

Homer.” 

It will be observed that the number of historical references in 

se poems is relatively small. We have, however, from a 

ad point of view secured but a part of their historical material. 


Our methods may be summarized as involving the following pro- 


fran. 
1. To score only once each reference of a kind in a given 
poem. 

2. To collect only specific references to date, institution, per- 
son, place, and written production. 

3. To regard as historical only those references to dates that 
ire specific and definite in point of year. 

4. To collect references to political, religious, educational, 
industrial, and social institutions that were not running in 1900. 

5. To regard as historical only those references to persons, 
meaning both character and people, who have actually lived, and 
of whom we have a definite record in addition to the poem in 
which mention is made. 

6. To regard as historical only those references to place that 
are associated with an historical event and character. 
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7. To collect only references to written productions 
within the poems. 

8. To include all historical references to date, insti 
person, place, and written production, that are unmist 
implied but not directly mentioned. 

9. To include all designations for the same person or 
which carry different connotation. 

10. To include references to historical character regard}; 
treatment by poet. 

Obviously, this method of determining historical conten; 
volves a great expenditure of time and labor. The gq 
naturally follow, is this necessary? Of what practical \ 
the findings? A list of the historical findings in English p 
of practical value to both the teacher of English and the | 
of History. While a history curriculum can not, of 
worked out on the basis of historical references in poetr: 
nor even on the basis of such references in both the poet: 
prose, read in the High School, a study of these references wi 
in coordinating more satisfactorily the history curriculu 
other things which the student is expected to learn in his H 
School course. 

The use of scientific methods is imperative to avoid 
overlapping of curricula in history and allied branches 
order to determine what historical data should be taught. C! 

a pupil should be taught the history that he will hav: 
occasion to use, and it is only through the use of sciertific met 
that we can learn what it is. Similar methods may be emp! 

to advantage in working out the historical references to the | 
literature taught in the high school. Through such studies 
more effective coordination of history and literature ma) 
accomplished, time saved through elimination of unnecessary) 
duplication, and better history curricula obtained. 
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INVESTIGATIONS UNDERTAKEN BY THE SOCIETY 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY IN DENMARK! 
CHRISTIAN HANSEN TYBJERG 


Hjortholms Alle 21, Copenhagen, Denmark 


No foreign correspondent with whom we have come in contact has 
| a more sincere admiration for the work which is being done in 
educational research than has Professor Tybjerg of Copen 
Denmark. He is—or was when we last heard from him—Presi 
the Danish Society for Experimental Pedagogy. For this 
well as for other reasons, he is especially well qualified to 
n educational activities in Denmark. He has written this article 
t our request. Eprror. 


| wish to thank you for the opportunity of expressing myself 

r distinguished journal concerning the work in experimental 

ogy here. I read the JouRNAL oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

he greatest interest, and it always comes as a welcome guest. 

Hig m also grateful for the many excellent ideas which the Ameri- 

rkers in experimental education are dispensing so lavishly; 

sl recently expressed it at the “School Meeting of the North” 

Christiana, I consider America the leading country of the world 

this field. 

\s to the work we are doing, our society, the Society for 

Experimental Pedagogy, was founded seven years ago; and during 

e time it has existed it has undertaken a number of investiga- 

ns, both of a physical and of a psychological nature. I shall 
ntion these investigations briefly. 


Tig RETENTION AND REACTION IN RELATION TO MENTALITY 


One of the first of these was conducted by Dr. R. H. Pedersen. 
problem was to determine the difference between the ability 
normally gifted children and children of inferior intelligence in 
taining impressions. In the experiments visual and phonetic 
pressions were used. For the visual impressions figures were 
sen which were constructed according to a simple principle 
at had been indicated by Professor Alfred Lehmann. From a 


We desire to express our appreciation to Doctor Harold M. Westergaard of 
¢ University of Illinois for translating Professor Tybjerg’s article. 
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te 


straight line, lines extend with even spacing; these lines ar 
perpendicular to the straight line, or they make an ar 
it of 45°. In this manner a great number of figures are | 


which are all different but which are. nevertheless. so 


that they are about equally difficult to retain in th 
In the experiment, series of one-placed numbers were ; 


each series consisting of eight terms. 

Result rhe children in the regular school showed 
superiority in retaining series of numbers. Then fo 
children in the auxiliary school (children of inferior int, 
and finally, the children of the Vaerneskole (children 
lowest intelligence), although the latter are a I'ttle old: 


retaining of geometric figures, the children of the ri 

take first rank; but the children of the Vaerneskole are hb. 

those of the auxiliary school. This result is due, of cours 

fact that the children in the Vaerneskole are trained 

visual representation; in other words, to the fact that the 
in the Vaerneskole is to a decided degree based on visu 

The girls are considerably below the boys in retaining ¢ 


figures, and among adults women have also been four 


inferior to men in this respect. The result of some tests of ri 
was that the children of inferior intelligence reacted muc} 
slowly than those of good intelligence. In all kinds of m 


work depending on speed, they also fell behind those of 
intelligence. The girls reacted more quickly than the boys 


Tue IDEALS OF CHILDREN 


mann. The children investigated numbered 4,600. All cla 

of the community were well represented. In an investigati 

this sort the motives stated should be emphasized in part 
Results —Interests in one’s personal acquaintances decri 


as age increases, and does so more decidedly for boys tl 
girls. Besides, the curve for the boys is far more regular, a « 


Boys more frequently chose the father as their ideal pers 


pronounced in the country, where not a single girl chose the fa 


imitate), girls more frequently the mother. This result is n 


This investigation was conducted by Professor Alfred Le! 


tion which showed itself in almost all the investigations. On t 
other hand, interest in historical personalities increases with : 


| 
: 
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Women of history are hardly ever chosen by the 
frequently by the girls. The girls more frequently 
ns in Bible history as their ideals. Only a few ideals 
from poetic works. The dreams of boys about great 
inate at the age of fourteen years. From that time on 
st in warriors decreases rapidly while the interest in 
cupations progresses accordingly. Girls lack almost 
interest in peculiar masculine deeds. The children of 
school? are far superior to the other children as regards 
interest, in particular at the ages of fifteen and sixteen. 
frequently emphasize the looks of their ideals than do 
Physical abilities and definite positions in life are of more 
e to the boys than to the girls. Interest in intellectual 
ncreases with age. Boys and girls progress at about the 
until the age of twelve years. During the three follow- 
the girls stand still, but they reach the level of the boys 
ge of sixteen. 
pect to motivation, consideration for one’s self decreases 
while general kindness—that is, consideration for others 
ses rapidly with age in the case of girls and with remark- 
rularity. Boys on the other hand, are not much concerned 
neral kindness. The motive of fame is mentioned so rarely 
girls that we may leave it out of consideration entirely. 
ge, however, is mentioned somewhat more frequently but 
juently as in the case of boys. Thus we see that for 
s and girls two distinct instincts predominate—the feminine 
t for protection and the masculine instinct for fight. In 
further investigations Professor Lehmann reaches the con- 
that the coeducational school tends to reduce these 
erences. 
SPARE TIME READING OF CHILDREN 
This investigation was undertaken by School Superintendent 
Huno. About four thousand children were investigated. They 
were to tell what two books they liked best, and they were also 
tate what other books or periodicals they read. 
Results.—No single book or author obtained a very large number 
i votes, Robinson Crusoe for 6.4 percent. Cooper is one of the 


*The middle school has four grades extending from about the twelfth to the 


th years. It prepares for higher educational careers. 
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most favored authors. His books satisfy the warlike i; 
' the eleven- and twelve-year-old boys. The interest in { 
decreases with age. It is the books with warlike sul j 
dominate for the boys. Between the ages of nine a1 
years these books represent one-half of the preferred list 
| the ages of eleven and twelve years, the instinct for fic 
its greatest intensity, but not until the age of fourteen j 
decided decrease. The line of development runs as fol] 
the world of fairy tales through the instinctive desir 
| where interest moves from the primitive blood-and-thu 
to the historical forms of war. In the last we reach th: 
of the young man who has found his place in the civili 


modern times. 
The children of the provinces (the part of Denmark 
| Copenhagen) lag behind. They retain for a long time an i) 
in childish books. The children of the middle s hool 
through with Cooper. Boys have a decided contempt for 
books but girls to some extent read books for boys. For ex 
12 percent of the girls chose books on warlike subjects. 1 
pronounced sentiment is tenderness (kindness, sympat! 
this sentiment rather soon becomes identified with int 
innocent love stories. Girls read fewer books than boys 
list is more varied. They have more interest than boys in } 
and less in non-fiction. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF CHILDREN AND THE EFFect } 
SUMMER VACATION 


This investigation included about a thousand child: 
was conducted by Dr. R. H. Pedersen. The children were \ 
every two weeks, when they had bathed, from the begi: 
May until the end of December. In addition to the v 
every two weeks, tests were made of their muscular stren 


: means of a dynamometer constructed by Professor Alfr 
mann. This consisted of a spring with a handle, the sprin; 
placed on a board. On this board a transverse piece was |} 
to support the hand. In each test five pulls were made 

Results.—The children of the middle school had the g1 

weight. They weighed on the average two kilograms mo! 
the children of the elementary school. The children of the \ 
neskole (children of the lowest intelligence) weighed th: 


j 
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lation was not the same in all age groups. The youngest 
the Vaerneskole had the same weight as children in the 
school, but the children of more than 9!4 years 
As to height, the children in the middle school 
of the others. On the average they were 2.3 centi 
ller than the children of the ground school. 
the benefit of the vacation the following facts 
rve The younger children when at home during 
ncreased 0.54 kilograms in weight; when they were 


erning 
1. 
untrv three or four weeks, they increased 0.74 kilograms: 

they were in the country five or six weeks, they increased 


rranr 
iS 


older children at home showed an increase of 0.97 kilo 

g If they were in the country three to four weeks, the 

was 1.04 kilograms. A period of five to six weeks in the 

produced an increase of 1.01 kilograms. The children 

| jobs increased more in weight than those who did not 

bs, perhaps because their physical processes (circulation) 

more quickly, and they had an opportunity to get better 
INTELLIGENCE AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

[he following three investigations were undertaken by the 

In the school with which I am connected there are in all 

hundred children. The children are placed in the classes 

ing to ability—that is, they are arranged in the classrooms 

g to their marks in the school subjects. As a rule the 

teacher follows the children from the first grade to the 

th or eighth grade. Thus, the teacher obtains an excellent 

vledge of the children. Now, if the children in each class 

divided according to ability into first, second, and third 

ions, and if one investigates how many brothers and sisters 

children have, the following results are obtained. In the 

section of the elementary school we find 328 families with 

355 children, the average being 4.13 children per family. In 

the second section of the same school there are 322 families with 


1.476 children, giving an average of 4.45 children per family. 
In the third section there are 321 families with 1,599 children; 
the resulting average is 4.98 children per family. In the auxiliary 
school 173 families were represented. The total number of chil- 
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dren in this case was 941, and the average was 5.44 child 
family. In the Vaerneskole (for those of lowest inte 
there were children from 189 families: the total was 833 
average 4.41 children per family. As seen by the figur 


an increase in the number of children per family from 


section (that of the most intelligent children) to the scl 
children of inferior intelligence (the auxiliary school 
Vaerneskole, however, where the children have the lov 
tality, the average number of children per family is agai 
The explanation probably is that many of these famili 
so far degenerated that they are about to die out. 

I have reached the same conclusion namely, that in 
those of low intelligence propagate the most rapidly—by 
gating all the children from 500 families with reference 
standing in school. When the results are put together, t] 
as follows, each figure representing the average number of chi! 
per family: 


AVERAGE NuMBER oF C 


First Investigation |Second In 


normal intelligencs 
1 sections in the above 
hildren of inferior intelligence 
third section and auxiliary school 
\ ixiliary si hool alone 


The conclusion is that people of low intelligence progagat 
the most rapidly. In many of the very large families chi 
follow regularly with intervals of two years. Those of hi 
intelligence decrease the number of children in order to b 
to maintain the standard of living. The investigation sl 
that there is great uniformity in the intelligence of children wi 
the same family, although it sometimes happens that a s 
individual is found in an intelligent family and vice versa. 
families of skilled laborers have more intelligent children than t 
families of unskilled laborets. 
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gropIic CHANGES IN THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
aterial was obtained by investigating children who 
| school during six different years. The school had 


( 


ent of twelve hundred children. 

There is a decrease in the amount of sickness from 
grade (the youngest) to the third (children of nine or ten 
(hen the curve of sickness increases until the sixth grade 
|, decreasing from this point through the seventh grade. 

. greater number of days of sickness than boys. The 
| the auxiliary school (children of low intelligence) have 
number of days of sickness than those of normal intelli- 

lhe girls of the auxiliary school have the greatest amount 
ness of all the school children; and in general the children 

ool reach the minimum of sickliness later than the other 
During the year there is an increase from April to July. 

\ugust (the month of vacation) the minimum is reached. 
ount of sickness then increases during the fall and reaches 

um during the winter in February. The small children, 

rly the small girls, show greater oscillations in the amount 
ness, that is, they are influenced more by the seasons. 


\n INVESTIGATION OF CHILDREN UNDER COUNCIL SUPERVISION 


Children under council supervision are criminal or morally 
From the results obtained by investigating seven 
children it was found that the critical age—that is, 

during which the greatest number of crimes is committed 
teen to fourteen years for the boys, and fifteen to seventeen 
for the girls. Ninety-four percent of the crimes of the boys 
of theft alone. In the case of the girls 39 percent of the 
s consist of theft alone, 28 percent of theft and immorality 

r, and 27 percent of immorality alone. 

(he distribution of these seven hundred children with respect 
intelligence and industry is given by the following percents. 
Intelligence: excellent 1.20, good 16.54, medium 8.64, ordinary 
. fair 14.76, poor 50.20. Industry: very industrious 1.16, 


industrious 17.05, fairly industrious 7.75, lazy 74.04. 


— 
ditorials 
PROMOTION RATES 
Promotion rates are computed in various vays whi t 


it difficult either to make comparisons between then 
accurate statements about them. Three methods | 
particularly in vogue: first, the method of « xpressing the 
tion which the number of children promoted on thi 
the year (or term) bears to the total m« mbership on 
second, the proportion which the sum of the inciden| 
tions throughout the year (term) and the number of pr 
made on the last day bears to the membe rship on that 
third, the proportion which the sum of the incident 
of-year promotions bears to the membx rship on that d 
likewise increased by the number of incidental promotio1 


ihe tirst of these methods is the one most comm 
Its chief defects are, (a that it takes no account of iy 
promotions, and (b) that it represents the school as « 
responsible for advancing every pupil on register on th 
of the year or term Manifestly, both these defects are s 

As to the first one, every modern school is trying to 
flexibility of promotion. It is trying to offer to every « 
opportunity for advancement as soon as it becomes 
that he deserves it. In such schools it is recognized tI 
for the next higher grade may be acquired at any time 
the year and that to afford but one opportunity for pror 
to make it impossible to adjust the school to the child i: 
the crudest way. A slogan for such schools would be, “I 
is promotion day.”’ 

The second defect of the first method is likewise seri 
the defect in virtue of which the school is made e yually r 
sible for the advancement of every child who happens t: 
register on a certain day. It is clear that no such eq 
responsibility exists. The child who is on register on the | 
of the year may have been a member of his grade but 
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may have been a member of it an entire year. Indeed, 

peater, he will have been a member of the grade in 

more than a year. 

_ nd method takes account of the incidental promo 
} 


nies like the first method, it bases the rate of promotion 


e end-term membership, thus again tacitly assuming 
child is equally deserving of advancement. Moreover, 


o the second method the dividend in the computation 
often is, greater than the divisor. Under these 
ces we obtain a percent of promotion in excess of 
red. Thus, this method while avoiding one of the 
he first method does so by introducing another; and | 
ether to avoid the second defect. 


method, which consists of adding the incidental 
to both the number promoted on the last day and the 
gister on that day, is obviously an attempt to pre 


rcents as computed by the second method from 
ne hundred. This, however, is its only virtue—and 
eis a vice, because it is obtained by unwarranted means. 


pupus 


ple, to add (as is done in the divisor) promoted 
on register is to produce an impossible statistical 


devising of a valid method for computing promotion rates 
ted as an important research problem. No one seems 
appreciated the seriousness of the condition under which 
rh 
and by which to record its success in adjusting itself 


e fact is that the school has no defensible method at 


eeds of the pupils. No one knows what the responsibility 
ool is in this regard. No clear case has been made out 
body to show what should be its total maximum service 
community in regard to promotion—a service which 
be statistically represented by one hundred percent. 
re those who assert that this maximum service is rendered 
every child is promoted. But surely this does not mean that 
who has been in attendance but a day or a week or a 
id of the year or 


prior to the regular cataclysm at the er 
uld be catapulted into the next grade. The problem is 
edingly complex; and before we can determine upon a 
| of computing promotion rates, we must know and be 

) express numerically what the maximum promotion rate 


one hundred percent) means. 
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Moreover, there is little ap] preciation of the import 
the promotion rate as indicat ing the chance which a 
to be influenced by the curriculums of the higher grad I 
in our thinking of sonthey constitutes a good schoo] 
habitually regard the promotion rate as an important « 
Yet it is certain that few measures would more accurat 
the — e of the school to the community than would 
computed promotion rate 

.* us consider an artificially simplified situation 
that a thousand pers entered the first grade last Sen} 
a school system in which the prevailing promotion rats 
percent. Consider that none of these thousand puy 
draw from school this vear—i.e., that all will rem 
“promotion day” next June. Itis clear that if under 
stances a promotion rate of eighty percent is senile 


children, eight hundred wil] enter the second grade rn 


LIS 


There they will join some repeaters; but let us center out 
tion upon the eight hundred. If we assume that no wit] 
take place during the second year, the promotion rat 
percent will reduce the 800 to 640 upon entrance to thi 
grade 

If we similarly consider grade by grade the survivor 
original one thousand children, we shall find that onl 
them will be graduated from the element: iry school on 
l.e., in eight years. This is truly an astonishing result. \ 
not mean that, witha promotion rate of eight y percent 
ated. 


out of a thousand entering — will be gradu 
them will be graduated in nin years and still others 
perhaps some will be graduated in less than eight years. N 
we mean to say that a promotion rate of eighty percent 
precisely this effect even with reference to on-time 
because in any Age grade there are both repeaters 
promoted from the lower grade on the last epengrige 
because the gener: al promotion rate—derived as it is 
these pupils taken together may not be the beer? 

rate for each of these two types of children. Qur state 
that if one thousand pupils enter the first grade. and ii 
and their successive survivors (no promoted pupils droppir 
an eighty percent promotion rate is applied, only 168 
graduated in eight years. 


| 
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If. however, a ninety percent rate prevails, the figure corre- 
to 168 will be 430. Merely by increasing the promo- 
one-eighth, we may graduate two and a half times as 

pils at the end of eight years. In other words we may 

n double the probability that a given child selected at 

the time of beginning school will be graduated on 


. rate of ninety-five percent is attained in a school system, 
he thousand beginning pupils will be graduated in eight 
[his is about four times as many as will have the same 
in a system where a rate of eighty percent prevails. 

reader can verify these figures very easily by taking the 
ed rates and applying them eight times beginning with a 
one thousand. One naturally supposes that if the pro- 
te is increased from eighty to ninety percent, it only 
t ten more children per hundred are promoted. What 
to apprehend is that this rate is cumulative, that it is 
erely applied once but that it makes its deadly assault 
e children eight successive times, and it thus piles up its 

ts like compound interest—only in the opposite direction 
Is it not worth while to increase the promotion rate just a 
order that such large returns in pupils brought under the 
e of the richer curriculums of the higher grades may be 
Is full service to the community being rendered by 
chool which—perhaps in the name of maintaining high stand 
ruthlessly shuts out from its full benefits the greater part 


e pupils who enter its doors? 


THE LATIN INVESTIGATION 


Somehow we haven’t habitually attributed to teachers of 
itin and Greek a decided penchant for new things. We have 
her looked upon them as the conservators of our best tradi- 
ns. Indeed, we have known some of them who were so wedded 
he past that their faces did not seem even to be turned toward 
ight. These, of course, represented the extremists, a fair 
But even the 


oportion of whom is to be found in every group. 
lerate and more liberal of the classical people 
ught of as especially inclined to point out the lessons of the 


have been 


B. R. B. 


past. Unusually conclusive evidence has appeared to by 
by them before they have bee n willing to ac ept new ide 
he fact, therefore, that a thoroughly modern and re; 
extensive piece of research—with controlled experiment 
everythiz is being launched by the cl 
either of two things, and most probably a little of both. ¢ 
one hand, it may indicate that the conventional judgment 
ing the attitude of the teacher of the anci nt langu 


new ideas is wrong. On the other hand, it may mean 


tional research—the modern kind with tests, measurem: 
statistics—has proved its case, and that it has don 
verdict of the conservatives 


Be this as it may, it is a fact that a committee of the A: 
Classical League with the financial bac] ing of the General | 
tion Board is putting on the most progressive, the most 

nd the most complete program of investigation which 
been atte ipted by any group of teache rs. The cour 
mittee and particularly of the Special Investigator 
Mason D Gray ol Rochester, New York, and Doct: rW.] 
of Oberlin College) is the more « vident when one consid 
the money comes from. The public ations of the Gens ral | 
tion Board have not been characterized by a friendly 
toward the teaching of the ancient languages Perhaps thi 
be denied by the authors of these publications, but it is 
that no classicist would apply to this Board for support in 
ganda to extend the study of Latin and Greek. Under 
circumstances one wonders whether this appropriation 1 

e with the belief and possibly with the hoy 
the results would be in accordance with opinions previ 
expressed in reports emanating from the General Edu: 
Board. In other words, it may have been the intention oi 
donors to let the classicists hang themselves. 

Now, no one is called upon to hang himself merely bi 
he has the opportunity; nor is he called upon even to place 


in jeopardy. The classicists would not therefore have bee: 
vigorously criticized if they had refused to place their ne 
proximity to the noose. The fact that they were willing to 1 


whatever risks were involved indicated a high degree of cour 
This is, of course, admitting that the attitude of the Ge 


| 
| 
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Board toward the teaching of Latin is poss bly correct 
ordin ly, it may be corroborated by the investigation. 
ldn’t it be interesting if the event should be of a 

Suppose, for example, it were found that the study 


more effectively than any other agency, Improve the 
| use of English. Suppose it should be scientifically 


na 
} 


ted that all or the major part of the desir: 


outcomes 


udy of Latin are actually obtained under present 


or that they are obtainable under conditions which 
ay set up. And suppose that a report in which 


biel 


the 


sions were reat hed should be plac ed in the hands of the 
Education Board for publication—for we assume that the 
reserve to itself the right to publish the report. We 
hether under these circumstances the officers of the 
ld exhibit the same high purpose that now appears to 
e investigators. In particular, we wonder whether the 
ld reach the public in the form in which it was written; 
er words, the editors would content themselves 
thetic treatment of it and limit themselves to allow 
rial functions. The query is not altogether inappro 
rin connection with the Gary Survey (the report of which 
by the General Education Board), it has been rather 
believed that the writers were by no means free to 
mselves and that this limitation upon their freedom 
not only to form but also to substance. 
er to our readers on another page a statement concerning 
‘ tion. We urge all resear¢ h workers and Ss< hool people 
to be ready to cooperate wherever CoOOope ration is rh eded, 
e alert to insist that the results of the inquiry shall be im- 
reported, that the proponents of Latin shall make no 
nted claims for it, and that its enemies shall not garble 
ort in the direction of their desires. We all want to know 
nt to which Latin is worthy of our confidence; and we are 
| that a serious attempt is being made to find out We 
teful not only to the Classical League for accepting the 
e, but to the General Education Board for giving the 
| support which will make the inquiry possible. And now, 
the investigation is being started, we serve notice upon all 


ular the parties thereto that we propose to exercise every 


| 
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proper prerogative of an interested public to see that th. 
played fairly. 

We realize the delicate position in which the Sper ial Invest ¢ 
tors are placed. On the one hand they are the represi 
of the Classical League, either appointed by it or by a. 
of it. In everything that they have done or said thus 
have shown a relentlessly judicial attitude. They are aj 
asking no quarter. hey appear to be willing to follow the 
wherever they may lead. Whether the Advisory Committ 
the influential members of the Classica] League are prey 
adopt the same impersonal attitude. especially should th 
prove to be unpalatable, is problematical. It is not unt 
that if the classicists are disappointed in their hopes, thi 
adopt the tactics of the Turkish sultan whose amiable . 


was to execute the messenger of ill tidings. 


On the other hand, the Special Investigators represent 
General Education Board with its known proclivities. J 
therefore have to prove every point “up to the hilt,” esp 
the points are favorable to Latin as a high-school subj cl 
any event they will have to prepare first-rate reports. Fy 


ever of bias there may be among the officers of the General | 
tion Board on this or any other subject, none will de 
technical excellence of the reports which the Board publis 
But in the largest and truest sense Messrs Gray and ( 
represent the spirit of inquiry, the genius of research. T! 
the first teachers of any subject belonging to the second 
higher curriculum to present a broadly conceived progran 
evaluation of the work that as teachers they are doing. If t 
work as investigators is done, as it undoubtedly will be, in t 
research spirit, and if in exemplifying this spirit, they pr 
in a workmanlike manner, they will ultimately add somethi 
to the literature of research which under favorable pu 
conditions may constitute a classic. The JOURNAL oF | 
rIONAL RESEARCH wishes the highest and best success to 
and to all others throughout the country who are engaged 
hopeful enterprise. 


| 
My 
) 
| 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


H. and Bacrey, W. C. The N nm and 
Company, 1920. 364 pp. 
n the subtitle, this book is ‘‘a stud 
t jucation in the United States.”’ M 


torical development in outline of the 
ul the present situation in the | of t 
il reference to the rural schools and the ] 
entering on the Smith-Towner bill, of t 
I the situation. The authors presenta str 
the present Federal Bureau of Education t« 
f the Government, and to make it an executi 
r—a o¢ retary of Ed ition it its head p.7 
] part it is shown that, as a matter of fact 
education, both by land grants and by grants 
re than a century, but at no time has there bee 
the government, to control public education wit 
é tion might become nationalized, in the se1 
has no real basis in fact. 
right of the Federal government to support | 
ce, the only remaining consideration is t 
s been decided by the course of events. It] 
tion is a \V nal concern, and that the National 
red for under a policy in which th nun 
t. The states are independent educat ll 
lf, f ur ye rs ago, a person could be ‘ ~ 
endence of the several states, the time wher 
passed”’ p 320 
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( \ the schools. New York: The 
red t the application of the princi- 
ore specificall 
; nd argument de t that the Nation in a ver 
ng schools t ntry, and that ther ' 
ton an adeq the educatio 
\ \ } ‘ ] nee of t} Ss] 
ent 1 policy 
det 
parat 
g ple 
| nt depar 
Feder 
mon 
| Can 
Cy t yn has been 
ency 
ncreasingly 
es ne money for 
the re] of commends 
inc (p.322). Wi: a Depart f Education 
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paid laborers would not, be: 
iditions than their wages wi 
product of the misguided efforts 
support it than is f 
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f investigators of mental abil 


The fundamental principles 
ork, 1920 239 pp. 

The first four chapters of this text contain an unsvst: matic and repetit 

sion of habit and habit formation. 1 hey represent the author's view that 
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2 to | me a national center for educational resear h, and to furnish ! 
i American education. The creation of suct 1 Department would be ir 
| every first-class modern nation ex ept America has already don ul 
; ; Nation has done in creating Departments of Agriculture, Labor. ar 
p. 323 
Pi, Whether or not the reader agrees with t! inclusions that are dy 
to cor that the book is of unu I merit. It is excellently cor 
he writter rt tatements and arguments are backed up with numer 
i tatist hich, together with the historical réczem re val le it 
% the rpose of the book. The volume is a contribution of note t f 
O University 
‘ 
A GopparpD, H. H. Human eficiency and level fi Princet 
Princeton University Press, 1920. 129 py 
vil Chat human beings may be classi{ 1 into a series of wide] r 
‘ to the level of their native intellige that these level rr 
; n the mental growth of children, which are ck irly marked according to t 
: ges; that individuals below the average intellectual level have heen ar 
mental growth at the age which corr sponds to their level: that the jy 
I : lectual level can be accurately mea red by means of tests: that the in 
‘1 hould be guided, by compul on if necessary, into an oc: reatic 
t level of telliger wh h he possesses: that crim being almost entir 
4 : ce! telliger riminals should be le ilt wit] is defi tive ar that t 
t of pers f different levels should vary greatly in range and character , 
outstanding content s set forth in the lectures which are here printed 
rhe author does not attempt in the four lectures to civ 
. detailed « el hich lies back of his conc] ms. He sketcl I tur 
broad strokes and only occasional In general he 
extreme view regarding the degree of Be: of the level of intellic 
mining factor in nan conduct and efficiency, and regarding th ; 
present methods of testing. In the opinion of the reviewer the f cts nect 
what more moderate view: for example, concerning the importan: f 
. : defect in causing crime, and concerning the definiter with which. by get 
gence tests, we car idual should | r 
the author's opir use of their | 
enjoy any better y, and that their 
tion is merely the e intelligent agit 
7 much more evider lhe book, however 
FRANK N. | 
University of Chicago 
ia 
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roce in reference to education. The next two chapters give some 


1 reasoning, and of logical fallacies. Following these are more 
hapters on learning, transfer of training and memor The next 
n of illustrations of methods of making an appeal to the student 
ler of the book are chapters on attention, feeling, phy land 

nd the supervision of study 
ery unsystematic in its general plan and in the execution of the 
There are a good many citations of experiments, but the original studies 


| to are not chosen with a due regard for their relative importance nor 


erimental work summed up in a careful and discriminating way 
| part of the book is to be found in the practical devices which 


Teachers may find suggestions which will repay reading the book, 


get a clear or complete notion of the “fundamental principles of 


FRANK N. Freeman 


r Vational Assoctation of Secondary School Princtpals. Menasha, Wiscon 
Banta Publishing Company, 1921. 69 pp 


< contains the directory of members of the association and the pro 
eting at Atlantic City February 28 and March 1, 1921. The papers 
I et gf are riven in f ll ind the d us re r rted briefly 
econdary educatior ll find mate l of valu 1 the volume 

ress entitled, ‘“The Submerged Tent made an appeal for a 

er and an adjusted curriculum for that portion of the student group 
ible to do the regular type of work It is per! ips best charac 

ntence taken from the discussion of science “The star rds which 


f Moral Education in Secondary Schools” was treated under the 
hat? and how? The speaker’s answer to why is that ethical char 
zed as one of the seven objectives of secondary education. Fight 
d under what, and the how was answered by the terms, precept, 

tice. The paper is inspirational though perhaps necessarily some 


specific plans for putting the program into operatior 


Problems in the High School” presents the general problem well and 


it the social activity of the school shall prepare for active participa- 
tic society and not simply furnish opportunity for individual displa 

ry 
nd-table discussion of “Biology as a Re rement for Graduation” 


supporters to the floor, while a like discussion of ‘“‘How to Encourage a 


of Scholars! ip” found both advocates and opponents of the honor 


ans to thisend. The ideas presented by both sides are worthy of careful 
Phe topic, High School Principal's Greatest Problem” revealed 
{f views as to what it is. One considers it to be the balancing of administra- 


pervisory activities, while another believes it to be the non-holding power 


ol. Helpful suggestions may be found on the first problem 


| 
| 
tudy”’ from it. 
of 
r 
re must be discarded and progress must be determined solely by the 
on.” 


JOURNAL 


ly , puy 
hysical realms, and show pupils I 
ese goals 


ird contribution involved. the careful evaluation of the wort! 


ol 
on given 


This is the era of testing, and the obligation rests upon each to] 
A few supervisors have ac cepted this challenge. Most have not. Pitt: 


worth 


| 
> 
i 318 TONAL RESEARCH Vora . 
Some P bilities Arising from the 1 f Intelliger Tests” 
portior w } ppeared in t field in the lect thr 
Gr ff r Thr Part tion In Extra-Cur 
( I pl tende! nad o r om meret 
tt 
) Phe resolut f the association indorsed the following: better | 
3 
ngs, larger executive ai er 
‘ lr ret for er lation el tion of 
late final l su rt for maintenance of a svster 
j ) ‘ nd national honor society in high school Phe r t 
| giving of « iwards to individual athletes and the existen: 
J irom the yearbook, s ndary school principals s 
grow will do ily themselves with the organization a1 tt 
Ernest J. A 
Unto Slate Universily 
PitTMAN, Marvin S. The value of school supervision. Baltimore: Wary 
| 1921. 126 pp 
We have come to feel that all things which have to lo with rural 
the of tir mmemorial, the placidity of a summer 
hor l t nd the vagueness of an unfenced landscans n fror 
conceptic ered continuous tremors and sharp spasmod 
la Lt the activity of a group of rural r 
Foote, Bennett, and other his book by Pittman will administer 
make t rT mass and blurred outlines of rural education fair] 
It I I ly writter itobiography of the adventures of a \ 
visor ir rs r one year, of a group of rural school rhe book t 
what an energet vell-trained individual of keen intelligence and pt 
: can d I i » to improve instruction in the rural schools 
Out of t year's experience came at least three original cont; 
of rural DeErvisior One of thess contril 1tior s what Pittr 
zone m of super n. The system provides for an unusually inte 
I 1 a Knowledge of the specific needs of indiv dual pupils secur 
A se i contribution is the idea of a professional journal for pu; 
: teachers, By means of a newspaper to the children Pittman was able tot 
into | mfidence, enlist their support, and maintain their morale on 
(Through this medium ind with the aid of physic; land mental measurement 
he was abl is, and parent t 
the ment ow rapidly they were | 
toward t 
\ er 
vis 
AD § 
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rements yielded tangible proofs that he had been worth not less 
$50,000 to the community The experimental measurements 
n tment against the ine cen of conventional rural super 
t supervisor competently trained can double the « I f 
for the future of rural s vision but not much argument for 
vent il methods 
yssible weaknesses in Pittman’s study which need mentioning 
f his book will be tr k by the extent to hich he mad € ot 
ence tests were used. Recent progress in the joint use of edu 
tests indicate that a judicious use of intelligence tests would 
roved his supervision 
place, it could be claimed that a still more adequate series of tests 
the supervision to be less effective than it appears. It might be 
in was able to secure marked progress in the formal, measurable 
pense « f less easily measured traits. In so far ashe was ible to meas 
btle traits there was no evidence that they had suffered as a result 
There was, in fact. considerable pos tive evidenct that these traits 
benefited. But he was unable completely to silence such critics 
ilt to determine just how much of the success of the zone system 
iliar skill of Pittman or the novelty of the experiment, how mucl 
when operated by any reasonably competent supervisor for a period 
criticisms of his study are voiced in his book and he confesses that : 
itered only partially by the data which he has collected 
book is unique and distinctly refreshing. It belongs clearly to the 
things. Pittman has earned the right to a position in rural education j 


ive not put their ideas to the test. The sooner « ireful scl 
ers receive this recognition the better it will be for education. 
Wa. A. McCati 


r Columbia Universit 


JOHN J and others School architecture, prin ipl s and P 
lhe Macmillan Company, 1921. 724 pp. 

r of a century ago a young bricklayer begged Professor Chan ller to allow 
pecial student of architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
In goodness of heart Professor Chandler consented. He saw in the 
ith the qualities of leadership, but it is safe to say he did not expect him 


f the leaders among the scho« lhouse architects ¢ \merica 
ompleted his school days, John J. Donovan went to California as super 
r Henry Hornbostel and there took charge of the er of Oakland’s 
This work was so faithfully and intelligently performed that on 


is selected to design and supervise Oakland’s scl ool buil 
taken a task of this kind can realize the lack of scientific data touching this 
Mr. Donovan was expected to give exceptional school buildings to ¢ Jakland 
tely he was not of the kind to take responsibility lightly.’ He went about 


» took counsel 


h the enthusiasm and thoroughness that insure success. He 


J. Donovan has studied school architecture as though his life depend n it,” wrote William 


Editor of the American School Board Journal 


Ww 


| undoubtedly be questioned. For instar 


© too expensive to be practical and some are mere fads hardl) 
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ri with the } t architects Among them wa John G len Howar r 
t visory architect 
ats Mr. Donovan was annointed hy the 1 
( t nil (om! ttee « otandar Lil I H 
he to prepare his data or hool ar re for t 
He | that the were finding it lt ¢ 
| not i purpose and during his leisur ments he incr 
*K it grew from a mere } tn 
John J. Donovar School Architecturs hie 
careful ned and well-executed endeavor to br re t 
| tectural world ¢) requirements of t} school 
profe n would meet t] r rement 
Tt 1 many pages to do “School Ar ‘ 
| admir rk of.Dr. Dressler has a book been publ that 
Vance er ture Many of the riick \ 
ient Doctor Dre ler book wer 
und cor Mation of the demands of the In: 
aii i i i 
tior text It contains one hundred and thirty-t pag 
vr rthy hool huildince wi has 
car ted ny tontar d meng to learn thr wat 
rst ter of the hank deal 
ning and develonr nt | t 
| r ory 1 ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Clar D 1] 
| Mr. J. C. Knight written on vocational scl Mr. W 
rey ry li} } 
; I rary, the mbly hall, t rr tair 
re writte! Mr. Donovan; and t} chapters and t pter t 
lepartr t, the department for home economics. and t feteria ar 
‘ustrated by plans and \otographs showing different arrangements 
I thor ersonal touch tends to enliven these sect t 
I nergy and enthusiasm which have characterized all of } 
No book published can be called infalljhle and there «« f ‘ 
1 cw I 
some of t 
y wortl 
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snor nv al r f their 
nt their ects clearly and { 
l of Mr. Donovan and hi lab 
I I in W ch the 
I er ntinue to n the pages even 
. book for the investigator wl 
e details of school planning by the b« 
re Working th the catort 


{ I 1921. 359 
ol rt 
vas 
I Robinson in 1918. 7 the se 
r ty-seven tations arranged In eig! 
tional education for \ } 
Itural ¢ t 
terial r lr 
? r 
tion, \ tion il t I 
ny on e and 
nts ar mir tor 
tt book 
ng, phases of vocat 1 ex t 
t n the section deal th the pl 
I Che quotations are well worth 1 
t fortunate that none them bear 
on i strial ex ti r ( 
e in the first section, and of them 
th-Hughes Law 
I 1 oversight the heading of the 
table of contents The section n ex 
r range of thought in the field The 
This is strikingly shown by the inclusio! 
r term 
tions on commercial education, agricultur 
induly brief, and are limited in the rang 
of the section on vocational guidance with the 
ness of the subject and the recent development 


otations given make them practically worthless 


‘ M 
rey 
le} 
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then again, the chapter on “Heating and Ventilating” shows no under 
il 
Py snp ToHNSEN, JuLia E Vocational education. New York: The 
er 
na ¢ 
| 
1. It | 
tior 
} 
} i 
ne } 
ectic 
] or 
n this 
( 
l educa 
t ground covered. The same 
1dded comment that in view 
the! in this field, the dates borne 
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1920. 214 pp 


1 found in our spe 
ducators interes 


1 what Professor Kirk 


of them point to 


1) A comprehensive bib] 
isefulness of the volume. DEAN M 
f Illinois 


li 


gt 
399 
| 
4 e from the hihiiagrar} hy = 
" \ fron hogray » the only part of the book which cay 
ntereet tr e rs who are tively engaged n the field of vocational 
yf ' last sect gives several well-selected artick ritten since 1917 
Be [tis to be regretted that in the revision much of the older ma: 
; rded ar h section brought up to dat rhe past four 
irom the enactment of the Smith-Hughes La ve Caused 
re hion on the problems of vocational education ay r 
‘ I? I to gener iccepted ideas of five, eight. ind t ly I 
| volu es, must suffer the criticism that it is somewhat out of dat 
1 
i \ & periorming the service this book was intended to perfor 
needed 
Univer Lllinoi 
KirKPATRICK, Epwin A. Imagination and in education. | 
Recent ed tional literature has t tfully avoided dis S101 
\ nd training of imagination. This is due in part to the j: ' 
on it vhat is not imaginatior (gain, t 
kr perception, memory, problem-solving, habit formatior 
filled the ¢ tional | ology of today that imagination has been 1 
ne rround. Asa result, few parents and t ers have more t 
notion the x . h in nation plays in the mental development 
mental but al termine something of the nart 
tior r ran Che author dis isses “‘the varieties of in rinat 
; 'y lite, the changes in the content and form of ir 
occur in ¢ r fa child’s development, individual differences in t 
intensity, and ty of imagination, and the proper utilization of 1 
the work of th ol.’ 
Professor Kirkpatrick's book is the outgrowth of the results of test 
students in the field of imagination as well as the reports of their intr t 
No mental activity more individualistic and less tangible than the iz f 
ftemy 1] } } 14 } 
any attempt to collect data in this field in a scientific fashion should be ¢ 
sideration 
| rhe concrete illustrations ind examples of imagination which the author 
to support |} views serve to make the box k more iccessible to the | 
languag $s devoid of technical terminolk since the book is intende 
I re rt, which deals with “School Subjects and the Imaginatior 
terms to fit the hand. |] 
é fit t at hand in the mover 
ould do w rea patrick has to say on t 
| res, moving and still, in training the imagination 
ones } } 1 7 } 
he exercises which occur at the end of most of the chapters are for the 1 
intended for individual or group stud, A few to interestir 
interesting; 
ments raj 
to the 
Univer 
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: Human trails and their ial significance. Boston: Houghton 
. 1920 167 pp 
Wis lealing with ed tional problems. much of its 
tor l to cours n ¢ lu nal ne hal 
f \The bool written ¢ thor informs the 
. rimarily, for use in course entitled ‘Introduction to Cor ' 
tion’ r red of all freshmen in Columbia College.” This title 
for thers sno rtray he EXT ‘ 1 of modern nstitu 
but rather a description of the needs and impulses which give rise ' 
vements of civil tar ibtitles of the two ur ial 
the k is divided are sor t more aptly indicative of the con : 
nd | r the larger part bears the title, Social Psychology. It comprises : 
} of nda mer ont thoug! 
rt liz totior f re lectior the der nd for privacy 
‘ velopment of t individual difference ncluding sex 
am of the facta eredity and environment brief history 
ts twofold function of expressing ideas and conveying emotion; and 
nr ly ral nt iit 
t nts a masterly survey of the substantial results of the scholarly work ' 
+ authorities: James, McDougall, Thorndike, Dewey, Woodworth, and 
, | re “of the fur mental f human natur na ense of 
matte give to In t the book should 
1 far here. as well as in the nd nart. the treatment savors not 
‘ tvle It clear: free) ven in the ission of basic 
. th iJ trations dr mn from tl} world t} sf nt lives i nter 
‘ tater nt neo nial y | } The 
; ns; and ill ned with a wide variety of well-chosen and rather 
tended quotations which cannot but lead the more reflective reader 
to 1 sources. The book is written, it can easily be seen, for the student, 
t might occasionally be regarded as redundancy has, one feels, a peda- 
nart, entitled ““The Career of Reason,” is as well written as the first. 
rstates thatit! een used with success in introductory phil hy courses 
ting feature her that the vast fields of religion, art, morals, and science, 
ran extended chapter, ar ir\ d from t tar nt of their human 
of course, taken in the broadest px | the power by which 
tuolt at » the wort nd wins happin« The ithor announce 
view} t nowled r ef indebted to Jan Dew: und 
nfluence does indeed dominate the « r 
rt, moral nd science are shown to rtial fulfilments of human 
rings. ‘Religion arose as one of the earliest by which man at 
n for himself a s re place in the cosm rder While man lives and 
es and fears, feels the clear beauty, the infinite mystery, and the eternal 
: nce of things, the religious experience will remain, and men will find objects 


cs, since it is} 


, how can group unity be a 


) ) nber of 


rej e study w ] 
High School of Washington Unive rsity, St. Louis, Missouri 
from ten students tested on each school day and from twenty-twostud 


Lit 


a week. At each testing each subject was given three trials with the Smedley D 


= 
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wort r re} i i 
e is man’s persistent atter 
It ld t to find many bool 
; = the “Career of 1 
crit ‘ niler far inct 
; 
that it } la univer not fr nées 
with more racy be maintained that wil ¢ 
Phen again, in the chapter on morals, one misees a refor 
f treated t t xtent in the first part of the book. but y 
even a brief treatment of Ethiaaummmmmmmprobably the fore-most p: 
in et theory, namcly ee chieved while g1 
Very conspicuous, because of the author’s usual fairn ! t 
entiiicat ol vith nstinctive r 
tion toa tatement made on th 
th a given environment Vet 
from Dew nd Tuft sed by t ithor himself: “T ty of 
criminatin ingence to existing customs, for t f 
progr $s thus a mark of reflective morality of the régime of I 
custom 
But these are, after all, minor considerations na book which is 
interest should prove an example to writers of students’ text 
and sweep and organization should be extremely valuable in giv t 
general reader a broad and unified view of what modern scholars 
what he may br ome . 
} University [llinoi 
PEAK ARCHIBALD G. Periodic variations in efficiency ed t 
M raphs, No. 23.) Baltimore: Warwick and York. 1921. 95; 
Variations in muscle strength as recorded bv dynamometric test 
memory as shown by the reproducti dicit 
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ted bv t tinr re ] 
tinct periods « hvysical a ent th d ve the 
on fr lar to Mar 1c of favorable 
rt december 1 from M to Jun 
1 st s to« r later than the } cal depression, is not 
| bilitic ré¢ favorabl ted | n light, and the 
reater it fluence 
est t eratures have a depr g effect 
to ¢ ll I 
] ency incr r ly during the morning witha 


not too long continued art l more ltavor le to both 
| t lear davs 

: ted aw Ir t irt 1 conditions of the 
. nd carried into the actual school e1 t rhe ithor 
further and used actual school t lace of the artificial 
| t The nur her of 1 Is tested yubtl t » small to 
e conc] r The investig n, however the possibility 

ty under controlled conditions in the actual classroon 


State Te ers College at Mac b tr to ar er Last 
Why H.S. June he sent a ¢ ymprehensive qué tionnaire to hig] hool seniors 
G ites go ill over the United States. We can r f vy the answers 
to College to this questionnaire, which are now being tabulated, will be useful 


in educational and vocational guidance 


en vou conduct a_ recitation,” asks Superintendent Blackmar of 


Self- Ottumwa. Iowa. of his teachers, “do you assign the lesson accurately 
\nalysis at and definitely; do you always call for a report on special topics; do you 
Ottumwa have in mind some definite purposes ] ind a number of other 

restions constitute a suggest e sheet chs tendent Blackmar’s 
e eive. He also lists “Some Marks of a Successful Teacher,” and “Some 


Failure.” We should think that the self-analysis which this material suggests 


vould be exceedingly helpful to the schools of Ottumwa. 


| 
the highest score was taken as the record. In connection with 
te. the time of day, the general character of the day, and the tem- 
‘ ae noon. Mental efficiency reaches maximum about 2 P. M , and 
P. R. STEVENSON 
| News Stems and 
| 
hich WP. Morgan. president of the Western Illinois 
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( ‘ ] ‘ ( rad t 
r 
er t ( 
est 
Standar Univers I 
{ ( ere 
| 
Score Mental ( 
\ t 
) 31.8 7- 1 ( 
16.6 1 3 0-5 
il Difference (M.A C. A.), 9.8 mont 
1) ! the State Normal School at D M 
Li¢ ind ea re 
re I to his 1 d after rea I 
i ( ” ‘ 
r ite t alte er thor testi ( 
ete e that ar Writing scale has etie 
een ¢ lence on the other side of thi 
ettled We ould be glac to have 
MN Day tates that he ha sed writ S 
nd t t he t lor granted that there is 
the Wi ng px tion Scale | 
e also t r granted that the steadving ele 
at the solution of this question might be 


he concludes, ‘would have any serious value 


We 


— : = 
= 
Con idvantages, Cost, Objections is the ti 
eT received from West \ 
t et The efore and after t 
prepared } 1. F. Mars} tat 
ire M.I \ 
Professor \ 
scores referred t 
in the ¢ Vincer 
question concernu 
to 
Mr Mavis beveves t I 
il 
tod ‘ 
study, “Nothing less,” 
him. 
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i to or taken ¢ 


lligence tests were 
lents or more 

ximately eq 
ble to have two or more 


ual in int 


ume subject by the same teacher At the e1 
ume examination to her sections. The term 
inned to publish a report of this study ina I 
urch, University of Illinois. STEVENS 
Slate University 
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‘ tests are being more ind more idel sed Of that evervone l ire 
' ever, that in addition to nat ntelligence there are other i 
{ having to do with emotional a out | traits enter so 
l 
leaching ties sl ild e provided \n exal ¢ this is found at the Edi ro 
aaa “tate Normal School where Professor L. H. Van Houten, director of t 
xtensior Departr ent, is about tor e a surve f the students both 
e 1 nor like intelligence tests and by mea f the De { Will-Pr e 
Van Houten adds in this connection, “I am particularly interested 
i e of some poss le value there ma iM n it lor determining Une 
tions. which make tor a success teacher.” 
re an instrument of measurement t ‘ ed t tudents in 
nstitutions—an instrument wh ill er e us to predict their 
te success as teachers e are sure tnat h an instrument will be 
rtance which it is u pe ible to ¢ crate We are likewise sur 
ntelligence, while it forms an unquestiona irge part in the reneral 
e iired for s ess in teaching, is by no means all there is to the question 
that Professor Van Houten is moving in thet t direction 
A Study of Class-Size in Chicago 
of the relation ip between cla ;-size and the etlicient ot instruction 
tr 1 experiments was begun at Chica ist fa Mr. P. R. Stevensor 
tion of Dr. B. R. Buckingham and with the active cooperation of Mr 
W t, assistant iperintendent in irce of measurement tor the Chica 
Classes from eight elementary and four hig ho ere used 
mentary} schools the relative gains in achievement of the large and 1 
me ired by standardized tests These tests ere en near the evil 
rst semester it the end of t first semester, and near the end oi Une | 
ter lo elimi ite other causes than that { class-size as aliectil the 
truction the following procedure was used: (1) each class was made 
i r more) one semester and small (35 ] i r le the other semester 
e teacher ta the same group of chuidre rt emester ept ere 
re addeC away to make the class larger or smaller 3) all puy 
ted at the end ol the first semester: and (4) int r e tests were en 
ils in these classes so that when the nur ber ot pupil 1 ncreased or de 
the ints ivence level of the class could be kept tant 
H ool classes were selected where a teacher could teach two or more secUons 
1 ime subje given to the tudents, who were then 
nto large 1 small (25 students or k sections 
tions wer elligence and variabult By this pro 
re it I tions each equal in intelligence, and 
t her 
ca- 
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Research Concerning Civic Education 


‘ 
ig 
; 
e Educational Research has under considera} 
ever. to ar precise study. e are taki: 
| ae } 1 
4 ; lalat hand. If we go no further back + 
t it 
3 brit eN I \ ttee ot Ten ind confine 
i ct ext 1S ervable h involve not 
l ‘ tude it as in the project met 
ita Iculu ould really mear 
t trun the vernmental relation that tr ! lor t 
is a col litior ne ot the 
there are new emphases on social 
os maw tand ¢ 
id to crowd out me more vene re 
owever, had ed certain old 
' ter the relations to government. hut ac 
ed in the creatior ng 
ire beir initiated it } 
‘ t the tior real are distir ed fr t 
terms oO r CCUNILION Aas It I 
f t+ tter the ther asnect of Lcurr nm the 
there it! they operate 
\ ‘ } 
( ( ira er. ef l ij 
We ar n rts more car 
‘ l i rext 
i laliure I tr 
certa Ncent ne attit 
the part liar conceptior 
rtake to disc er Adopting a pr 
| ing a prov 
gin > and Characteristics, occupational factors 
‘ I t il [ nts of view, educat nal opr rt 
iré a p iron L ected r h ser 
er en rintior hihli 
l i ( pul ind | ] rapnies l 
nz the for n-born and to students for « ment. re 
P 
‘ i } I e changed and the bi liographies enlar ed 
\LBERT 
i rs 
( rsuy 
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Cost of Supervision 


the er tor super a 
r OM) 30) OM) | e re r 10 1 
, - ditior Sent er 1971 

two tant tables. The rns the t of super 
tk the biect i ded the 39 
‘ n ct ; n ‘ the ret of these t ‘ the fact that the 
anc the number re te t the end of 


per tries considera 
e Scr t spene SO 6 I] e M 1 
) 
5 d Sar Ar iv Si) | i ends 
‘ 
eSset ends SO 70 | Opti 
et t the three cities t < t are ill: w P 
‘ t ‘ ‘ | 
Spe n’s rank me etwe t er of } Is 
‘ nad the st per Dp ervi y e find this 
0.77. That is to sa t is tr the 1 t tudy, that 
‘ have ) t per r per y 
t 1 sec that we are t di that 
latte ince t er the t pe ervi 
t re rt that so lar as & i} nd ed it Ta 
Grand R ra btsenth. In other words, the cost per pupil 
it (,rand Ra 
r. that t takes 1 the re te ervisior 
t ‘ rkable develo} nt of en yn and the tisfactor 
t at Gr R 
th e Il of the repor cle ) 
r all the tect art 
+ 
r t} t Also it appear ror é ‘ it | ol 
‘ 
ecia er rue 
r tendents in the e ve il 
r the ndtoa Is 
irtment » thus become re r pe il 
Superintendent Dawson recognizes the mar rving factors which 
esti ( ex] tures tor s t it tor Grand 
| itur I 
cj } tent the est cha 
orag Lo i city t rank 
yn between the pupil population ind cost ‘ di ly, 


$3,500 to $4,500 in the total amount spent for 


need to be a cut of trom > 


euper n. In this connection, however, he says 


“har T) 7 
P dent ( r Da n of Grand Rapids, Michigan, ha 
\ that 


ear’s effort to improve 
ad 


efinite campaign of vocabul 


Incommensurability of Alpha and Beta 


mental testing program there developed two 
ose who could easily read and write, and Beta for t] 
juarter of the recruits took Beta rhe other three 
gave ratings in terms of A, B, C+, C,C—, D. and D- 
npany there were men for each test. When 


ities on the basis of these ratir 


ted } nen cis 

nis men i Variou 


igs, he, of « 
that a rating of, sz 


iy, Bin Beta was the same as B in Alpha. When the; 
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h. In ew of the fact. ] ever, that the above imount is so sr ull 
ervised are first class, it would seem 
the the riments by cutting the supervisory budget 
ns Educational Survey of a Supervisory District in New Hampshire 
Mr. S. S. Brool rticl taste ts 
ose articies on the use of tests in rural sx 
in our Jour? has recently become superintendent of the super r 
chester Hit Lie and Richmond, Ne Har ps! re 
expenence hich he rained while at Silver Lake, he has started a rve 
> district 
the st t eC Mr Brooks writes “Tha ven tl} 
r te ‘ e Tests or the Kir ry Gr p Intelligence Tests to ne é 
i © ‘ drer I have en the test scored them and re rded the 
‘ lor filing besides doing the regular routine work of the district whic] 
: i it wealthy manufacturing t ns in the south estern corner of \ . 
Phe ire about fifteen hundred school children in the district and sixty ; 
er dau those of the two hich schools 
\chievement tests in reading, arithmetic. writing. spelling, lar . 
rap! have been given it ill the schools and the res ts are now be tr 
the graph cards. Results so far indicate that the children will aver 
mentally, ewhere bet een SOand 90 TI. O Phere is a large foreigy 
mostly Poles and Lithuanians. The children generally are up to or 
irit etic but much below in reading, language ind the content subject 
to contirm the opinion formed as a result of using tests in the other « 
that arithmetic is overemphasized in most schools at the « pense of the 
because it is easv t teach and because the children like it Much tir 
drilling on the { lamental operations after the children are alre id 
“This preliminary survey will furnish the teachers and mvs 
point for the year’s work and enable us to measure the progr sofp 
ol remedial measures to be introduced as a result of conditions found t 
grades inter e silent-readi: class drill covering a wide variety 
form the main feature of conditions Che 1 
Superintendent, Supervisory Union, 
No. 25, Winchester, N. H. 
For the Ar nt e 
tests, Alpha fi 
not About rt 
Alpha. Each 1 
ti 
irse 
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ence ratings according to nativit s st t \ s] 
er rat s by Aly nd Beta were é r ent 
et tests were Cor ned inf the ra I 
studied in the fall ot 1918 at ¢ 4.A.H re ere the 
er of the psychological board. Of the 1,794 enlisted m tool 
i it is found that on 37 percent rece d ‘ e letter 
tests Of 195 men earnu \ \ 1, 34 per t beta 
is, 5 percent C, and only 8 percent ‘ t 
. regular Alpha men who earned a rat f A in Alpha would have t 
I ts, in terms of letter ratings ta Beta ead On the 
s found that of 228 D minus men in 0 perce tb Beta, 
ercent and 1 percent C plus | ere eo ent oO 
t rating in Alpha ould have be¢ r ‘ t ] ett des 
ng Beta instead rhe e! rir \ ed 
Beta, whereas those scoring n Bet d be re rdec } 
e A One thing is certain, the two scales are not nearly « ensurate 
n¢ etween the ratings by the two scale resents s« e very ¢ ous 
é ems are studied in the light of the rat the Ar tests 
erienced such difficulties in a study for the War Department of “The 
troops infected with hookworm versus those not infected, " being a stud) 
ch appeared in Pedagogical Seminary, October, 1920 In spite of 
the statistical experts of the office of the Surgeon General of the Army 
e for reducing Alpha and Beta ratings to a common denominator 
it reduction never proved accurate. The Alpha rat ulways be ; 
r , and nothing more 
tage it would have en lor practi is We r scient 
t two million intelligence ratu file the War I t ; 
é of one continuous scale whose rati vould have tant 
cre 
led ty to read and 
that a to the 
there have 
one r t 
te te atud 
é ren ta r es 
irises en researcn 
\r man contronts 
terT 
another scale Ho can he study the rat t, s d, third, 
hie r high sche 


ce Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 15 


696-98 


for 
Siclé 
the 


Classical Jowrnal, Section C will appe 


32 
r P 
{ 
( 
4 
e } 
i 
r 
t ar 
r 
tr 
B pr 
In lert 
rviceable « 
test 
m te 


the rep. 


ence th regular school tests and standardize 1 ¢ 
wl n has observed 1 t there tr 
en, tor exa é rade 1 do as well in a test 
r ce tor grade tr does not am tog 
t t te the amo t over 
| ‘ ike the Arr Statist ins. s e tect 
é the rat of their several t 
ther nit t no sche e has succeedex 
ymmer rate and di tless no such scheme 
( 
lion, 
The Classical Investigation 
her e surve of the results se ired in the teaching fT 
the Ameri in Classical League with the i 
tion Board. The committee intr ted with tl r 
L pre inary report which out the plan of the 
tive « and the procedure s ested ll doubtless 
rs as the investigation develops 
mt vhich the co mittee 1 pr marily addressi it 
ethod | vhich the aims commonl\ scribe 
etlectively attained and, as the complement of t 
ince t € attached to these ain n constructir i 
r ools. In forming such an estimate Various c1 
their relative attainability through Latin. the relat 
t the life-experience of the | pil, and the relat 
1 to the general objectives of s ary education. 
) it hoped that 1 sound factual foundation will hi 
nd solution of the still more f indamental question as to 
1 the curriculum as a whole. 
provide an adequate basis for any di irable reorganizat 
of the present Latin course, and in order to make it ar 
lucational instrument, the committe: is planning to in 
ng program of sufficient scope both in variety and 
nable it to deter ine, first, to what extent under pr 
nly claimed for Latin are attained and, second 
rovide the conditions most favorabl for their attainmer 
s of time available will not permit the committee t 
of the general survey before atter pting to provide reme 
le presumption that the needs for in provement dis 
iently the committee is seeking in conne tion wit é 
irvey to institute contemporaneously a controlled « 
n which methods may be tested. results measured, and 


ree sections 


Section A and Sectix 


B 


ippeared in 


ar in the December number. 


iS proposed. Should the results of the general surve. 


the October 1 
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rhe short 
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It is a reasor 7 
plent i] or t 
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Q 1 i prove to be so satisfactory as to render such studies dispensable, 
cases be cheerfully borne 
erever the mittee 1s cor I d that re ts could be more 
certain fields er nt data were re car ly analyzed and 
ite steps are be taken to pr e these data al es 
of th ectives involving the a] t of knowledge gained 
r ects 
t to determine by means of tests hether Lat Is pertorming satis- 
tu tions it s claime 1 to perf rT the mmiuttee was natur ly 
t ence oO! ar absolute standar tta ent 1 the various 
and, he ‘ t has been compelled to adopt the mparative 
tage possible. That is, it proposes to measure the re ’ 
» are beginning the stud Latin and byr Latin } ls 
It proposes | eans initial eq t test é r ila t 
ne erp genera e tests. t ete it 
v, Lati PupUs posse sand to measure on that i the relative 
‘ roups 
| to measure these same pupils at intervals during the next two yea! 
S$ wi henever possible, be made upon the < e Latin and 
s who remain at the end of two years and who can be paired on the 
tial ores. 
progr is ambitious, and can be carried out even partially on 
s cooper tion of depart: it yf research in bot niversities and 
If the response called forth by the a incement the first seri 
rite n, the con ttee 1 istified eciing that a re nabie portion 
iy be carried through. Its plan as presented the preliminar 
tive for the very purpose of providing as many points of contact 
ommon interest and cooperation as possible 
ttee proposes to go wherever the facts lead. No part of the present 
{toit. It isa fair statement to say that it is pr pprais 
nt of the present course in the light of the facts d present 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil may pass the test ur thed, but it will 
tion of the content of the 


ttee is propo i 

e exposure of unsigl t does not intend to hesitate 

t. It will be borne i the committee’s purpose in 
skeletons is to remove the program is carried 
ite sincerity, any apparently unsatisfactory disclosures will be but a 

be prosecuted with equal thorough 


the second half of the program will 
Mason D. Gray, East High School, }: 
Rochester, N.] 


Ww. L. Cann. Oberlin Colle 
Oberlin, Ohio 


| 
| 
rs for the Amer 
League 


National Assoriation of Directors pf 
Cdurational Research 


(E. J. Asupavea, Secretary and ] r 
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r Puesd Wed 
i to hes le t 
the rvest le 
( tl e to tl 
r.A r W. a tant director of the 
ne at B i Orage 
L ore cr exte the t 
test material problet fr 
I] ] tatist collect n Bost t! 
i the Lore 
into the itter, la et ce l 
tl to et i k 
ement € lor a grouy ik ndergarten a 
eves t e both intere ng and helpful 


rsity of Iowa.—Dr. H. A. Greene. who succeeds Dr. E. J. A 


I ~ e at the State Univ ity of I 
e< ear First, the ire engaged in a state 
rit ni ties to serve as a reche on the surve iri 
\ | e re l ng t ire 
| ite-wide tud Sllent-re 
t the | 
ent re >) the deve ent 
te r is a rt test 1 pl 
cr ecieme il ool races. 
rsity of Michigan.—Dr. Clifford Woody. the new direct 
rest | Measurements, informs us that 38 public scho 


n a Cooperative testing program laun 
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ry 
| 
President } g recently met with the representatives of the or 
] en i ted } the Dx rtment of Superintendence to meet ‘ 
nter Her rts that the ers of denartment 
fora thr rogram of oura lation this year. 
‘ t n e the est possi le talent for these meetings Ir t 
mee 
in 
ta 
vest 
Ho 
he belli 
State Uy 
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pr 
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in 19] 
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R lled for the giving of the fol ing tests dur the second and 
. ence Tests, Scales A and B 
uf Reading Tests, Form 3, Revised Editior 
rv Tests in Arithmet Forms A and B 
rxtensk of the Avre ope > ele re 
ect the achieve ent tests el t r ent ot 
——— extended quest naire oncerning te ! ractice the irious 
a t the teachers on the da Vine the tests ere el 
the indivik al ive ( tne | be for 
re ere Comparative recor iM sel ¢ ind state standards 
7 rs ( Professor Fred D. Cran fur 1 us with 
r t on a bit of rese h I lucted last spring He call 
‘ l of the Content of ( ldr M | ect to Nar 
rade chiiadrert ere ( t I 
copie ) ive bee reat ime ere 
1,149 « are In twent three schools The t 5 cen to 
te the subject of American Histor a ta nt d nat 
ed up the dret the eave the ele entar S ool 
thirty-two names were entioned ¢ thu ert f 
te that Washington and Lin é the « I es mentioned 
ercent oi the c! ire they be t by ¥ d 87 percent re ‘ 
rs, Grant Je ter J n Ad Roo elt, I ert E. Lee, ¢ F 
ere me ones ore tha 25 ar ent 
es ol wi two or H et Bee r ot d Betse 
y more thar 10 percent the are 
exceedil interest! Dut is not spe to the t OF 
» hich s ild be made if this s ey reports a tru ty] 1 tuation 
1 nsin.—Mr. T. L. Torger lirector of t Department of 
Measurements, has furnished us with his Bulletin No. 2 rests and Meas 
f tin sent by thed to the t rs ar rectly inter 
ui Situation Che re be briefed in the next issu¢ the J RNAI 
( rnia Mr. Ernest P. Branson mimeo 
( hat he calls a Research Primer by t IX ¢ ( ttee the 5 
Sc] ren questions are propounded a ered 
re aS What is inte rence at te ence q 
( t use is such a test 4) 0 hat value is the f na X 
hese letters evidently refer to gt S Ol ected on the 
igence 6) What has alread een accom] ed in the Long Beach 
the use of the Terman Grou Intelligence Test 7) Can the same 


en to X and Z sections? (8) Should a Z division enroll as many pupus as 
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A REQUEST FOR REPORTS ON CIVIC 


three bulletins. On t Du t 
i lest on Fundamei \rit 
t ol t S greatest € to « 
tar ever rade t 
tals of arithmetic by 1925.” 1 
atus of 35 schools of Grand Rapi 
e re rt endid r 
Mr Da nd { 
r } tin d 
the s ect super 
itot hur red ar hilt t sand 
nder Commu 
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1 
l A Ur ver ty re sts trom SS 
rts, studies or proceedings of cor 


ls, or in pupil activities and pt 


under school direction or in coope 


opments in 


orts she uld be ad lressed to 


Division of Field Studies 


Teachers College, Colu 
New York City, New 
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is an X divisior ’) How should pupils who have been placed in the , : 
ad a are members of the Research Committe: 
la ntr te to the commiuttet ihe idea seer to be as 
oes the entire t er group and for informing it as to the activities of th, ir. Et 
ig 
. ° Ly 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. —Charles D. Dawson, assistant superint 
j =" 
tal 
“4 in t 
lated ot iring tl 
oe study will be found u 
: The Institute of Id Studies of | 
Peachers College, ndents, Pris 
cipals and Teachers 
1. Copies of rep 
education associations, locai, state, or national, on C/] or 
related subject matter 
2 D cri tions and reports on ext riments in rat r 
‘i 
activities carried on therewit! 
ifs request is made in the interest of an analysis of present conditions is. 
and tendencies, and of new deve the field of civ 
Copies of such 
| INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, wes 
| (Civic Education), iv 
F 
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lies of 
Bad 


